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Basic Trends 


POLITICAL : 


No Kishi Boom Yet 


N March, in the middle of a Diet session, a change of government took place. 

| Prime Minister Ishibashi fell ill, and on his resignation Foreign Minister 

Kishi, after serving for a while as Acting Prime Minister, was appointed 
head of the new government by the Diet. 

The Kishi Government is the third to be formed by the Liberal- 
Democratic Party since it came into being with the merger of the two former 
conservative parties, the Liberal Party and the Democratic Party. Its pre- 
decessors were the Hatoyama Government, which reached a settlement in the 
Soviet-Japanese negotiations, and the Ishibashi Government, which drew up the 
1957-1958 budget on the basis of “positive” financial and economic policies. 

The sole cabinet change made by Mr. Kishi was the appointment of 
Ishii Mitsujiré, one of the mainstays of the Government Party, as Minister 
Without Portfolio. The new government, the Prime Minister declared in the 
Diet, would pursue Mr. Ishibashi’s policies as they stood, including the draft 
budget. Thus, in every sense, it is a prolongation of the Ishibashi Government, 
and so far it has not produced a single distinctive new policy. Questions such 
as how the Cabinet will be reorganized and which of the Liberal-Democratic 
Party’s policies will be chosen for implementation have all been postponed 
until after the end of the present Diet session on May 18. 

At the beginning of the Second World War, Mr. Kishi was a member 
of the T6j6 Cabinet. One of his first moves as Prime Minister, therefore, was 
to disown his past by declaring, in answer to a Socialist question in the Diet, 
that his strongest political ambitions were “to prevent Japan from becoming 
involved in another war, to ensure the freedom of the people, and to establish 
democratic government.” At the same time, some people in financial circles, 
remembering that Mr. Kishi was once a bureaucrat and that he was responsible 
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for prewar economic controls, feared he might again favor such controls. 
This too the Prime Minister strongly denied in the Diet. 

The 1957-1958 budget, advertised by the Government as a budget of 
“¥100 billion in tax cuts” and “¥100 billion in new policies,” was passed 
without amendment at the end of March. This was a success for the Govern- 
ment and the Government Party, and the fulfilment by the Kishi Government 
of one of the tasks delegated to it by its predecessor. 


A CALM DIET SESSION 


If a new budget fails to pass the Diet by the end of the fiscal year, the 
Government must draw up provisional budgets to fill the gap. These only 
cover a very narrow range of essentials such as the salaries of civil servants 
and administrative expenditure; most government undertakings come to a 
halt, with consequent repercussions on private enterprise. For this reason, 
to get the budget through somehow, even if it still contains imperfections or 
contradictions, is regarded as an imperative in politics. 

Three Liberal-Democratic governments, led by Mr. Hatoyama, Mr. 
Ishibashi and Mr. Kishi, followed each other within a short period, marked 
by failures as well as successes. The Socialist Party, therefore, introduced a 
motion claiming that the new government ought to have been formed after 
dissolution of the House and a general election. The motion was rejected 
in the face of opposition from the Government and its supporters. They argued 
that it was mere formalism to say that there should be a general election at 
every change of government; but in practice the desire to get the new budget 
through the Diet somehow or other before the end of the old fiscal year was 
used as a pretext for avoiding dissolution. 

The 1957-1958 budget was criticized as somewhat too big and open- 
handed in the light of Japan’s economy, and it was pointed out that it con- 
tained some inflationary elements. The public, however, was attracted by the 
idea of ¥100 billion in tax cuts, and even the Socialist Party’s attacks seemed, 
seemed, as a result, to lack force. 

In the past there have always been plenty of members in the Diet to 
urge that budgets be increased; but few efforts have ever been made to reduce 
them. Debate on actual budget figures has been tedious and perfunctory. In- 
stead, the tendency has always been toward debate—abstract debate at that— 
on general political theory and foreign policy. In this year’s Diet session, 
however, there was a slight start on detailed debate in committees, both on 
the budget itself and on bills such as the Health Insurance Law Revision Bill 
connected with it. If this shows a gradual trend away from the senseless per- 
sonal struggles for power within the parties and the violent, unconstructive 
clashes between Liberal-Democrats and Socialists in the past, then Japanese 
parties have indeed made a stride forward. 

The Socialist Party, which held its annual congress in January, was 
criticized for the enhanced power of its left wing and the swing to the left 
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in its campaign policy this conference revealed. In the Diet, however, there 
was no major clash between the Socialists and the Liberal-Democrats, thanks 
partly to the fact that no controversial bill was introduced in that period. 
What is more, the leaders of both parties, Mr. Kishi and Mr. Suzuki, together 
with other party leaders cooperated in keeping the Diet running smoothly 
by holding frequent talks. This does not mean, however, that the two parties 
were able to set aside their own viewpoints and achieve a compromise on 
every subject; on many issues they remained diametrically opposed. What 
the two sides did was to see that debate and voting in the Diet proceeded in 
an orderly fashion—no more, in other words, than should be done as a matter 
of course whenever a majority and a minority are in opposition. 


THE LABOR OFFENSIVE 


The Diet, thus, was relatively calm, but great pressure was brought to 
bear on the Government from outside through various petitions and demands 
and through the labor movement. Though a government white paper was 
issued which declared that “the postwar period is over,” and some sections of 
private business congratulate themselves on the current boom, there are 90 
million people living in Japan’s four small islands, and by no means all of 
those people have achieved mental peace and economic stability. The many 
different campaigns waged outside the Diet in attempts to get the Government 
to fulfil various demands are surely a reflection of continuing social instability. 

One of these was the campaign for wage increases waged by Sdhy6é (the 
General Council of Japanese Labor Unions) centering round Tanré (the Japan 
Federation of Coal Miners’ Unions) and Kank6éré (the Japan Council of 
National and Local Government Workers’ Unions). Sdhyé holds regular 
spring, summer, autumn and year-end “offensives” every year, and the spring 
offensive happens to coincide with a regular Diet session. This year’s spring 
campaign was very vigorous, its most virulent aspect being the workshop rallies 
called by the National Railways Workers’ Union. These amounted to a 
virtual walkout, and resulted for a while in real, though small-scale transport 
chaos. Other movements included demands by Japanese formerly living 
abroad for compensation of losses due to the war; demands by former military 
officers for increased pensions; and demands for compensation by former 
landlords deprived of their land by postwar reforms. Each of the organiza- 
tions making these demands was extremely persistent. The Government finally 
decided to meet the demands of the repatriates by paying them benefits 
amounting to ¥50 billion over a period of ten years. In this it had the support 
of both the Liberal-Democratic and the Socialist Parties. 

The Socialist Party, it goes without saying, is the more sympathetic of 
the two in its attitude to the campaign for wage increases, while the Liberal- 
Democratic Party is more responsive to the demands for increased military 
pensions and compensation for former landlords. The Socialists rely in 
elections on the workers’ votes, and the Liberal-Democratic Party is loath to 
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estrange the old conservative classes which provide the solid core of its support. 
The Government found itself wedged uncomfortably between both sides. 


MR. KISHI’S VISIT TO AMERICA 


Before the war Japan had two conservative parties. At that time the 
parties, apart from a few politicians, showed little interest in international and 
diplomatic questions. Diplomacy was controlled by the foreign service in time 
of peace and by the military in time of war, the political parties being kept 
to a back seat from which they had little chance to interfere. 

After the war, however, a great change occurred; the Diet became far 
from apathetic about foreign affairs. This arose partly from the great influence 
of foreign relations on Japan’s finances and economy. Not only was she 
receiving aid from abroad, but there were various questions such as reparations 
to settle also. The Diet thus became more sensitive about foreign policy than 
about the balance of payments, and the latter was much less hotly debated 
than the former. 

Questions on foreign affairs in the Diet have recently been focussed on 
Mr. Kishi’s visits to Southeast Asia and the United States. From the 
domestic standpoint, these trips abroad would seem to have a bearing on 
the timing of Mr. Kishi’s reorganization of the Cabinet and the dissolution 
of the Diet. He himself, however, has made no mention of them, merely 
declaring, “Former Prime Minister Ishibashi announced his intention of 
visiting America, and I, who was Foreign Minister at the time, was considering 
visiting Southeast Asia. I am now both Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, 
and all I am doing is to carry out both visits myself.” 

The purpose of Mr. Kishi’s visit to the United States has been questioned 
many times in the Diet. Mr. Kishi’s replies have been, in effect, that “the situation 
has changed since the Security Treaty and Administrative Agreement were signed. 
Japan, in other words, has acquired a certain ability to defend herself, and 
she has become a member of the United Nations. The U.S.-Japanese joint 
defense organization should not be abandoned overnight, but the time has come 
at least for a reconsideration of the Security Treaty and the Administrative 
Agreement. I hope, through talks with American leaders, to create the con- 
ditions necessary for eventual revision.” On the subject of his trip to South- 
east Asia, he replied that he wished to help in “the economic and technical 
development of the countries of Asia with which, both historically and geo- 
graphically, we have such close ties.” 

One thing he has said, which is worthy of note. In reply to a Socialist 
question, he expressed the desire, in revising the Security Treaty, to insert some 
provision restraining America from bringing nuclear weapons into the country. 
This hope will doubtless be shared by a wide section of the Japanese public; 
but Mr. Kishi in expressing it, has imposed a heavy task upon himself. 

Apart from this, Mr. Kishi’s replies have tended to be rather abstract; 
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but in all of those concerning relations not only with America but with the 
Soviet Union and Communist China certain things are clear. He hopes to 
build up friendly relations by patiently settling outstanding problems one by 
one, and his idea is that international questions should be dealt with by stages. 
His outlook, in short, is realistic. It is very different from the Socialist Party's, 
which would seek swift solutions to problems and skip the intervening stages— 
by abolishing the Security Treaty and Administrative Agreement, for instance, 
and by the hasty recognition of Communist China. The Government, Govern- 
ment Party and Opposition Party are united only in their demands that 
America, Britain and the Soviet Union abolish nuclear tests. The Upper 
House a few months ago unanimously approved a resolution calling for a halt 
to such tests. 

About one month after he became Prime Minister, at a conference of 
the Liberal-Democratic Party, Mr. Kishi was elected President in succession to 
Mr. Ishibashi. Though almost all members voted for Mr. Kishi, the party is 
divided between those who support him actively and those who support him 
only passively. The old factions within the Party still exist, and any future 
reorganization of the Cabinet or change in Party officials may well set off intra- 
party struggles once more. Mr. Kishi’s becoming Prime Minister was, in a 
sense, accidental, and his position within the Party is still unstable. 

He has been hard put to it to find some way of increasing the popularity 
of his government and of the Party. Mr. Hatoyama made the restoration of 
relations with the Soviet Union as his chief task. Mr. Ishibashi chose “positive” 
financial and economic policies. What political tune, then, will Mr. Kishi 
call to win the support and confidence of the people? Until this is made clear, 
either in the Diet or on some other formal occasion, the Kishi Government, 
despite its name, will remain half an Ishibashi Government. 


ECONOMIC : 


Warning Signals 


HE national budget for the 1957 fiscal year differs in many respects from 
its predecessors, and it is likely to have greater repercussions on the 
Japanese economy. 

The budget bill passed the House of Councillors on March 31. This 
was the very last day of the old year, but by contrast with many previous 
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instances, the bill was at least enacted before the new financial year started; 
and, what is perhaps more remarkable, the debate that preceded its passage 
was carried on with very little confusion. One reason was that both the 
Liberal-Democratic Party and the Socialist Party tried to avoid unseemly 
squabbling in the Diet. Another was that, with a prospective natural increase 
of ¥200,000 million in normal revenue for the coming year, the Government 
was able to offer not only a tax cut of ¥100,000 million, but an increase of 
¥100,000 million in expenditures. There being money to spare, the budget 
bill contained few points that could have touched off a heated battle between 
the Government Party and the Opposition. 

It is certain, however, that this budget, which calls for a total expen- 
diture of ¥1,137,000 million, including no less than ¥320,000 million for 
investment in public and private enterprises, is going to play a large part in 
the future working of the Japanese economy. The most important question 
is whether the Government’s active investment program will lead to inflation 
or not. Discussion in the Diet centered on this point. The Government 
argued that the budget was a balanced one, in line with the expected increase 
in total national income, and that government investment had been geared to 
the increase in revenue. Moreover, it claimed that such investment would 
provide a firmer basis for industrial expansion and insure continued expan- 
sion of production. Since funds for industry were kept within the limits of 
accumulated capital, the budget-makers concluded, there was no danger of 
inflation. 


SOMETHING IS CHANGING 


At the very time when the Government advanced this optimistic view, 
however, certain ominous signs had begun to appear both in the Japanese 
economy and in the foreign economies closely related to it. The argument 
that the current budget will not lead to inflation is based on three suppositions: 
first, that prosperity will continue in the United States and Europe; second, 
that prices in Japan are stabilized; and, third, that international payments will 
be balanced. It is not at all certain, however, that these hypotheses are 
founded. 

In the first place, while it is too early to say definitely that the boom in 
America and Europe has ended, definite shifts have occurred in their economic 
trends. In America the upsurge in investment caused by the boom that began 
two years ago eventually led the Government to adopt a tight-money policy, 
which, as everyone knows, has caused a slackening off of business activity. In 
England and Germany, on the other hand, a spell of tight credit was succeeded 
in January and February of this year by the lowering of official interest rates 
and by plans for further production increases. As for Japan, any commercial 
advantages that may have followed the closing of the Suez Canal disappeared 
when it was reopened, and producers are again faced with active competition 
from England, Germany, and other European nations. The future of Japa- 
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nese exports provides no grounds for over-optimism. 

The second supposition—that the stability of prices in Japan will be 
maintained, or that, at least that there will be no violent rise in the near 
future—is more questionable. Wholesale prices have increased almost 10% in 
the past year, and retail prices are continuing to edge their way upward. In- 
creases are especially pronounced in the case of basic materials, such as coal, 
steel, oil, and cement. There is a chronic shortage of electric power, rendered 
more serious at the beginning of this year by a prolonged drought (the Govern- 
ment was forced to limit power consumption for the first time in five years), 
and the Tohoku and Hokuriku Electric Power Companies are so hard hit 
that they are contemplating raising their rates for industry by 20% or more. 
In particular, there is danger of an exorbitant rise in the prices of certain 
special products. Shipbuilding companies are calling for a 30% increase in 
prices, and the prices of machinery in general have increased at a higher-than- 
average rate. 

Prices of consumer goods, though firm, have not risen much, and for 
this reason people in general have not begun to feel the pressure of inflation, 
but what the future holds remains to be seen. A 13% increase in railway fares 
went into effect on April 1, and the price of rice will almost certainly have to 
be raised this fall. The effect of these increases will appear with time. As of 
April, the people can look forward to an added ¥100,000 million in their 
pockets as a result of the tax cut, but it is still uncertain whether they will 
save a large percentage of it or spend it on consumption. 


UNFAVORABLE TRADE BALANCE 


The trade balance presents the blackest picture of all. In introducing 
the budget to the Diet, the Government predicted that imports in fiscal 1957 
would total $3,200,000,000 and that these would be matched by $2,800,000,000 
in exports and $400,000,000 in invisibles. Questioned about the tremendous 
increase in imports in the first quarter of this year, government authorities 
answered that this was in line with a general increase in production, and that 
since raw material stocks were increasing, imports would soon fall off. In the 
long run, they asserted, the deficit in the international account would not be 
so big. 

The rapid drain of foreign exchange reserves from January through 
April, however, has led to considerable confusion on the part of the Government 
itself. Payments exceeded receipts by $14,000,000 in January, $63,000,000 in 
February, and $54,000,000 in March. For the whole of fiscal 1956, receipts, 
including regular exports, “special account” items (i.e., sales to U.S. forces in 
Japan), and invisibles, totaled $3,336,000,000. Payments, including invisibles, 
came to $3,298,000,000, so that there was a favorable balance of only $38,000,000 
~—a drop of $497,000,000 from the previous year. If deferred payments for im- 
ports are included, the real balance showed a payments excess of $180,000,000 as 
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opposed to excess receipts of $410,000,000 the previous year. In other words, 
Japan’s international account for 1956 ended up in the red. As a result, for- 
eign currency reserves have dropped from $1,420,000,000 in December, 1956, 
to $1,185,000,000 at the end of March, 1957. 

The increase in imports has not fallen off since the beginning of the 
new fiscal year. Excess payments for April came to more than $50,000,000. 
This was a blow to the Ministry of Finance, which had been taking a com- 
paratively optimistic view, but which now began considering means of rectify- 
ing the balance. In the long run, the important questions are whether the 
imports are seasonal; whether, as the optimists say, they will fall off when 
stockpiles have reached an adequate level, and whether the Government's ex- 
port goal of $2,800,000,000 can actually be attained. As the situation stands, 
there is no cause for optimism on any scores. 

The only ones who seem to be taking a cautious stand at the moment, 
however, are the Bank of Japan, certain officials in the Ministry of Finance, 
and a few other financial experts. The Government has not amended its 
aggressive economic policy. The foreign-currency budget for the first half of 
1957, which was published as usual on March 30, provided $2,236,000,000 for 
imports and $407,000,000 for other payments, or $2,643,000,000 altogether. 
Compared with the same period last year, this represents an increase of $470,- 
000,000 in imports, $64,000,000 in other payments, and $534,000,000 in total 
expenditures. 

In principle, the Government is trying to keep internal prices down 
during the current period of economic expansion by insuring a sufficient supply 
of imported raw materials, and the huge rise in expenditure is designed to 
provide for greatly increased purchases of iron, petroleum, coal, and other 
basic items. 

Even the Government seems to have no very definite idea as to whether 
the trade balance for the whole year will be favorable or not. It explains 
rather vaguely, that income in the latter half will compensate expenditure in 
the first, but as we have seen, a number of points remain uncertain. It is true, 
however, that once the Government decided on an aggressive economic policy, 
it was forced to increase imports in order to avoid a general rise in prices. 


TIGHT CREDIT AND AN INCREASE IN OFFICIAL RATES 


From the summer of 1955 until May or June of 1956, the country 
enjoyed an export boom, but in the autumn of 1956 this turned into an 
investment boom. Emphasis during the former stage had been on export 
production, but in the latter it shifted to expansion of production facilities. 
According to a survey made by the Economic Planning Board, plant invest- 
ment in fiscal 1956 was nearly 40% greater than in the previous year. In 
1957 the expected increase is again large—39% for electric power, 37% for 
machinery, and 34% for the steel industry. These are the most striking figures, 
but substantial increases are also expected in the synthetic fiber and synthetic 
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resin industries, along with several others. 

Increased investment, of course, means increased demand for capital. 
Accordingly, though in the first quarter of 1956 credit was on the whole still 
easy, it had tightened sufficiently by the second quarter to attract attention to 
the general financial situation. By the beginning of this year, the call rate had 
skyrocketed, and Bank of Japan loans to private bankers were increasing at an 
alarming rate. 

Finally, on March 19, the Bank of Japan announced an immediate 
daily increase of ¥.001 per ¥100 in the interest rate on all types of notes. 
This step was taken not only to bring the bank’s rates more in line with the 
going market, but also to put the brakes on over-investment. The increase 
was only a gentle warning, and while it was heeded in some quarters, it had 
apparently no effect on the import market. With foreign reserves dwindling 
rapidly and loans increasing, on May 8 the Bank of Japan decided on a 
further more drastic rate increase of ¥.002 per ¥100 a day. How financial 
circles will react is as yet uncertain, but most business leaders feel rather 
cautious about continued prosperity, and as money becomes scarcer, a number 
of industries are beginning to cut down their investment plans. 


SOCIAL : 


“The Teahouse of the August Moon ’ 


HE play “The Teahouse of the August Moon,” adapted by John Patrick 
from the novel of Vern J. Sneider, was performed in Tokyo in August 
last year. The play had had a great success on Broadway, where it ran 
from 1953 into 1954, but it was not much appreciated by Japanese audiences. 
The screen version of the same play, however, filmed in Japan by M.G.M., 
has been acclaimed and discussed wherever it went in Japan ever since its 
first showing in January this year. Prior to its showing, little had been ex- 
pected of it, for previous films shot in Japan and costarring Japanese and 
American or European actors had invariably disappointed the Japanese public. 

To discover the reasons why this film should have pleased the average 
Japanese might well be useful in producing future joint films as well as 
providing valuable suggestions for deepening understanding between the peo- 
ples of Japan and America. 

Here, first, is a brief synopsis of the story. Captain Fisby together with 
his Okinawan interpreter Sakini is sent by Colonel Purdy III, of the American 
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army of occupation in Okinawa, to promote the recovery and welfare of the 
village of Tobiki at the southern tip of Okinawa. Among the many gifts 
given him by the villagers of Tobiki, he is embarrassed to find a geisha girl, 
Lotus Blossom. The other women in the village ask him to arrange things so 
that they, too, can make themselves beautiful and learn dancing like Lotus 
Blossom. The men ask him to build a teahouse where they can all enjoy 
dancing and singing without discrimination. Captain Fisby, with the idea 
that the best foundation for building up democratic ways of living is to give 
the villagers what they all want most, permits the village women to take geisha 
lessons and builds for the villagers, instead of a school, a beautiful teahouse. 
The villagers are diligent and cheerful, but their land is infertile and they 
are poor. All their attempts to start some industry fail. Captain Fisby, 
however, happens to hear that they know how to make spirits from sweet 
potatoes. He forms a cooperative union and gets them successfully distilling 
brandy for the occupation troops. 

Thanks to his way of doing things, the village at last begins to prosper. 
Colonel Purdy III, however, is angered by Fisby’s failure to act in accordance 
with the prescribed plan. He has the teahouse taken down, the cooperative 
union’s distillery smashed and determines to have Captain Fisby recalled to 
America. 

Washington, however, on receiving Colonel Purdy III’s report, declares 
that it is just such methods as these which, more than any fixed formulas, 
demonstrate American “get-up-and-go” in the recovery program, and sends 
a Senate mission by plane. Colonel Purdy III is panic-stricken. Sakini the 
Okinawan. however, declares, “Now we gonna show you Okinawa get-up-and- 
go” and in the twinkling of an eye he and the other villagers have rebuilt 
the teahouse. 

The failure of “The Teahouse of the August Moon” to please Japanese 
audiences as a play was to a great extent due to the high preponderance of 
English in the dialogue, and their inability to appreciate it through Sakini’s 
interpretations alone. In the film, however, there are Japanese subtitles for 
those who cannot understand English, while the script skilfully employs Japa- 
nese dialogue also, so that the Japanese audience can appreciate to the full 
the amusing interplay of the two languages. For those Japanese who can 
understand English, there is the added interest of the concise, pithy way in 
which Sakini interprets English. 

In Japanese, when a question is negative in form one says, if the reply 
is also negative, “yes.” Confusion thus arises in the use of “yes” and “no,” 
and this difficulty is illustrated most amusingly in the film. When Captain 
Fisby asks the villagers “Do you want to be ignorant all your life?” Sakini’s 
Japanese version means, literally, “You don’t want to be ignorant all your 
life, do you?” This, much to Captain Fisby’s astonishment, is met by a 
chorus of “Hai” (yes). They mean “yes, we don’t,” which is a natural way of 
expressing it in Japanese. As Sakini agitatedly explains—again to the 
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audience’s delight—“Oh no boss. Oh, in Japanese, yes, mean no. They say 
‘yes, we not want to be ignorant.’” 

Captain Fisby gives the villagers a talk on democracy. He concludes 
by asking “Is there anything you want to ask?” whereupon an old woman, 
with a perfectly serious face, calls out “What time is it now?” The Japanese 
audience here gets the point and laughs even before its American counterpart 
which has to wait for the interpretation. 

Lotus Blossom, the geisha girl, tries to please Captain Fisby by per- 
forming all kinds of services for him—offering him tea, offering to play the 
samisen and the like, but Fisby always refuses with a frown. She is distressed, 
and exclaims “Ara, Fi-san tara yaiteru no?” (“Mr. Fisby! Are you jealous?”) 
Though “yaiteru” does mean “jealous,” it has no particularly deep significance, 
and the phrase is often used by geisha to soothe bad-tempered clients. A 
Japanese would immediately appreciate the use of the word. 

Again, Miss Higa Jiga, who has been chosen president of the Ladies’ 
League for Democratic Action, goes to Captain Fisby to tell him of complaints 
concerning the method of rice rationing. The amusing flood of voluble Japa- 
nese with which she addresses him must lose much of its point when translated 
into English. The film, in fact, uses Japanese so skilfully one might think 
it had been made for the benefit of Japanese audiences. 

There are similar examples throughout the whole film. No foreign 
film has ever before used Japanese dialogue so skilfully. Yet the interest of 
the film does not lie only in its dialogue. When Captain Fisby starts out 
with his interpreter Sakini to take up his post in Tobiki village, an old 
woman and a group of children steal a lift, piling their own luggage—includ- 
ing even a goat—high up on the jeep. Fisby protests in consternation that it 
is against regulations, but he is forced in the end to bow to their wishes and 
allow them on board. 

The humor of this scene captures the hearts of the Japanese audience 
from the very start, and their pleasure increases with every incident in the 
story right up to the end. Fisby realizes that, if he is to teach the Okinawan 
villagers democracy, it is important above all to get to know their hopes and 
their demands, and never to “make them lose face.” 

“Teahouse” is doubtless a literal translation of the Japanese “cha-ya.” 
Though “cha” means tea, the word “o-chaya” (“o” prefixed to a noun often 
softens it and conveys a feeling of familiarity) means, in Japan west of Osaka, 
a restaurant where geisha are in attendance. It is not a shop for drinking tea. 

The scene where the geisha girl, played by Kyé Machiko, tries to 
force Fisby to take his shirt off and change into his “kimono” (in fact, a 
bathrobe) causes a great deal of mirth. She wants him to change into a 
kimono, as Japanese men often do, so that he feels more at home, and to 
help in this is part of a geisha’s service. Nevertheless, not only is it unthink- 
able for Fisby to change in front of a woman, but to take off one’s uniform 
on duty is against regulations. He at length realizes the excellence of her 
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motives, however, when Sakini explains to him that the business of a first- 
class geisha girl is to listen to a man’s sorrows and console him, to serve him 
tea, to sing him songs, to dance for him and generally to help him to let 
down his barriers. The film, unlike most foreign films, does not treat geisha 
girls merely as something to stare at in the same way as “Fujiyama” and 
cherry blossom, nor does it treat their profession as something disreputable, 
and even when handling such a subject as this it is skilfully instilling the 
lesson that we must realize the ditferences between American and Japanese 
ways of thought and try to understand each other. 

Ky6 Machiko’s dance with a fan is beautiful even to Japanese eyes, 
and the trick, peculiar to Japan, of changing the costume swiftly halfwa 
must be of special interest to American audiences. The name “Lotus Blossom’ 
is not found amongst geisha in reality, and is if anything a Chinese womar’s 
name, but it was probably chosen for the Oriental exoticism it possesses 1 
American ears. 

The film shows clearly the unconventionality of the American people, 
their free, cheerful nature, their humor and their almost playful youthfulness, 
and it shows that only humanism can alleviate the painfulness of the difficult 
task of ruling another race and permit different races to have any real spiritual 
communion. 

The audience warm to the good nature of Captain McLean also. The 
latter, army psychiatrist and keen gardener, falls in with Fisby’s idea that the 
methods used must be suited to the climate and topography of Tobiki village, 
and sings the praises of Japanese-style compost manure as against Western- 
style chemical fertilizers, thereby winning the friendship of the villagers. 

There is a scene in the teahouse in which Fisby and McLean teach 
the villagers the song “Deep in the Heart of Texas” and everybody sings it 
in chorus. The audience shares in the feeling of unity this creates between 
American and Japanese, to the point where it wants to join in the singing 
itself. And it comes to fear with the characters in the film the breaking of 
this beautiful dream. 

Marlon Brando’s Japanese as Sakini is remarkably good. Glenn Ford 
as Captain Fisby, Eddie Albert as Captain McLean and Paul Ford as Colonel 
Purdy are all excellent, and it is gratifying for Japanese that the acting of 
their own Ky6 Machiko should hold its own so well against this competition. 
Japanese are. grateful, too, to director Daniel Mann for having made a joint 
film in which the Japanese and Japanese way of life are observed so faithfully 
and which even Japanese can enjoy. However comically the American military 
are presented, however much fun is poked at occupation policy, audiences 
here see much more in the film to appreciate than the humor of this alone. 

At the end of the film, Sakini turns to the audience and bids it fare- 
well in the following words: 

“Little story now concluded. But history a world unfinished. Lovely 
ladies, kind gentlemen, go home to ponder. What was true at beginning 
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remains true. Pain make man think—thought make man wise—and wisdom 
make life endurable. So—may August moon bring gentle sleep.” 

The story, though it deals with the democratization policies of the 
American army of occupation in Okinawa, is not a real one but only a kind 
of fairy tale for adults. Nevertheless, it does suggest a way to achieving real 
contact between the American and Japanese peoples. 

Today, in reality, innumerable difficult problems concerning Okinawa 
still remain unsettled. There are the quéstion of the return of administrative 
rights to Japan; the question of compensation for land in use by the American 
military; the theories of those who hold that civilians should take part in 
‘he administration of Okinawa in order to solve administrative problems; the 
‘question of how to promote industrial policies centering on agriculture; and 
many others, which hang over the heads of the Japanese people like dark 
wbuds. Let us hope that the day will soon come when the truth of Sakini’s 
words—“Pain make man think—thought make man wise”—will be proved, and 
the August Moon will once more dispel the clouds. 








The U.S.-Japanese Security Treaty 


— A Japanese View 
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Administrative Agreement, a declaration signed by 538 scholars and 

intellectuals was published under the title of “A Re-examination of the 
Security Treaty and the Administrative Agreement.” ‘The declaration includes 
the following sentences: 


O* February 28 this year, five years to the day after the signing of the 


“The bloody incident at Sunakawa was a tragedy from which one would 
gladly avert one’s eyes. The cause of this calamity lies in the San Francisco 
treaty organization, of which the U.S.-Japanese Security Treaty and Ad- 
ministrative Agreement form the mainstay. The time has come for a 
thoroughgoing re-examination of the Administrative Agreement as such and, 
in turn, of the Security Treaty on which it is based.” 


The signatories of the declaration are unanimous only in their view 
that the Security Treaty and Administrative Agreement must be reconsidered, 
and it is not clear just how they would reconsider them, either now or in the 
future. The actual motives and views that impelled them were and will remain, 
one may surmise, many and varied. 

The necessity for an immediate re-examination of the Security Treaty and 
Administrative Agreement, however, is recognized by others than scholars and 
intellectuals alone. The newspapers report, for example, that even in the Diet, 
at a meeting of the Upper House Budget Committee on March 2, Prime Minister 
Kishi made the following reply to a question by a Socialist member: 


“I believe that, viewed from a Japanese standpoint, the situation has 
changed since the signing of the Security Treaty. I do not, of course, think 
that Japan could now defend herself single-handed without relying on 
U.S.-Japanese joint defense. I mean, rather, that Japan has by now acquired 
a certain ability to defend herself and that she has become a member of the 
United Nations. In the light of this, I believe that while this is not the 
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time to abolish the joint U.S.-Japanese system, the situation is at least 
ripe for an overall reconsideration of the Security Treaty and the Admin- 
istrative Agreement. Further study is needed, however, as to which articles 
should in practice be revised and in what way.” 


It is worth noting that Prime Minister Kishi, shortly before his visit to 
the United States, should have stated his belief that “the situation is ripe for an 
overall reconsideration of the Security Treaty and Administrative Agreement.” 
At the same time, the fact that he claims that the situation has changed in the 
five years since the agreements were signed, citing the two points quoted above, 
proves that the government authorities concerned have already given the 
question a certain amount of reconsideration. 

However, any re-examination of the Security Treaty and the Administrative 
Agreement with an eye to their revision or abolition should be made in the 
awareness that their signing in the first place involved a number of extremely 
complex paradoxes. The fact must also be faced honestly that these paradoxes 
arose not only from America’s defense strategy policies, but also from the 
uncertainty and unpreparedness in Japan’s own policy as regards her defense 
setup. Nor must it be forgotten that no person, no country could have foreseen 
and estimated accurately the violent fluctuations, the instability that the situation 
in Asia and the world as a whole was to witness between that day and this. The 
Security Treaty was, thus, concluded from the very beginning as an arrangement 
for an indefinite period—meaning, that is, that it was provisional. 

Its nature is such, therefore, that either country, should it consider the 
time ripe for revision or abolition, may bring up the subject at any time. Where 
the need for such reconsideration is concerned, popular opinion in Japan is 
doubtless agreed, but in any talks on the subject a constructive approach is an 
absolute necessity. Any emotional attempt to push through one-sided, facile 
claims will only diminish the chances of success, and may result in throwing 
away a golden opportunity. 

The discontent and opposition of the Japanese public where the Security 
Treaty and Administrative Agreement are concerned can only be justified by 
a frank recognition of the paradoxes contained in the two agreements and a 
constructive effort to gradually dissolve Japan’s responsibilities and liabilities. 
They cannot be justified by the claims of those who take their stand on their 
own arbitrary conceptions of international relations, failing from the start to 
recognize these paradoxes and denying Japan’s responsibilities and liabilities. It 
must obviously be recognized that the United States has been using Japan as 
part of her Asian defense organization in the interests of her own policy. This 
has been recognized even by the United States herself. On the other hand, 
however, it is only right that, insofar as the Japanese Government agreed to 
the arrangement—if only provisionally—as being advantageous to Japan, Japan 
as a nation should shoulder the responsibilities and liabilities involved. To 
forget or ignore this would be to violate international faith, and it would be 
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impossible with such an approach to create any constructive plan such as would 
win American approval. 

The writer believes that to elucidate the paradoxes implied in the Security 
Treaty and Administrative Agreement is more important than anything else. 
He cannot support the viewpoint which would arbitrarily dismiss those as agree- 
ments as unequal. Unreasonableness and inequalities there certainly are, 
but it is only through a correct recognition of the true nature of the 
paradoxes which made it necessary to accept these, that the first step towards 
a solution can be made. It is from here that the reconsideration of the Security 
Treaty and Administrative Agreement for which public opinion is now calling 
should be started. 


Il 


What, then, are these “paradoxes” in the Security Pact and in the Ad- 
ministrative Agreement, and what factors go to make them up? 

First the Security Pact starts from the recognition of the fact that, as its 
preamble states: 


“On the coming into force of that (Peace) Treaty, Japan will not have 
the effective means to exercise its inherent right of self-defense because it 
has been disarmed.” 


It is on the interpretation of this fact that political and ideological ideas 
concerning the nation’s defense and the means to this defense are split. It is 
incontestable, however, that the signing of the Security Treaty, despite a minority 
opposition, was brought about through the acknowledgment by a majority 
of the people of this very fact and through their recognition of the necessity to 
do something about it. 

The question arises, however, as to what method should be used to defend 
a Japan without military forces. The Peace Treaty (Article V, c) has this to 
say on the subject: 


“The Allied Powers for their part recognize that Japan as a sovereign 
nation possesses the inherent right of individual or collective self-defense 
referred to in Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations and that 
Japan may voluntarily enter into collective security arrangements.” 


This in turn provides the basis for the Security Pact, which states that: 


“In exercise of these rights, Japan desires, as a provisional arrangement 
for its defense, that the United States of America should maintain armed 
forces of its own in and about Japan so as to deter armed attack upon 


Japan.” 
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This formula was clearly conceived in accordance with the spirit of the 
United Nations Charter—a fact which is important in itself—but the Security 
Treaty involves two countries only, Japan and America, and cannot be called 
properly a collective security agreement. The most that can be said of it is 
that it is a kind of security pact resembling what the United Nations Charter 
intended. Neither, however, did Japan possess at that time any effective means 
of exercising the inherent right of self-defense referred to in Article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter, nor did there exist in Asia and the West Pacific any 
regional collective security based on the right to collective self-defense. The 
result was a security treaty between Japan and the United States alone, and 
many international legal experts hold accordingly that this treaty represents 
an expansion and transformation of the concept of collective security. 

Even such a form of security as this would have been all right if it 
really had been, as stated in the preamble to the Treaty, “a provisional arrange- 
ment,” and if there had been either the possibility of eventually creating a 
defense organization which would allow Japan to defend herself single-handed, 
or the prospect of its being replaced by some form of regional collective security 
system. In fact, there was no prospect of either, with the result that the present 
peculiar, anomalous system was agreed upon. While it is perfectly clear on the 
one hand that the present system is unreasonable and a source of dissatisfaction, 
there is, on the other hand, no possibility or prospect of achieving either of 
the other two systems. What makes the situation even more paradoxical is that 
among the factors making such » prospect so remote are the ideas and claims 
of those very people who wnup)=in that the present treaty system is unreasonable. 
Such people are equally opposed to rearmament—which would make it possible 
for Japan to defend herself unaided—and to any regional collective security 
system under the aegis of the United States. 


As a way of resolving this difficulty, the Security Treaty lays down that 
she should: 


“always avoid any armament which could be an offensive threat or serve 
other than to promote peace and security in accordance with the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations Charter,” 


at the same time stipulating that it was made: 


“in the expectation, however, that Japan will itself increasingly assume 
responsibility for its own defense against direct and indirect aggression.” 


It is this article that Prime Minister Kishi is referring to when he says 
today, after a number of stages have been passed through, that Japan has acquired 
a certain degree of ability to defend herself. Few people believe, however, that 
the means of self-defense now available are adequate. Nor, on the other hand, 
are there many who urge that Japan’s defense potential be increased until the 
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deficiency is removed, for there are restrictions both constitutional and financial 
on any such increase. This being so, the paradox in the Security Treaty will 
inevitably remain unless some new way out is devised. 


Il 


Secondly, even if one accepts it as inevitable that the Security Treaty 
should have been concluded according to an irregular “collective security” 
formula, there remains a serious problem in the actual contents of the treaty. 
It concerns the right to station and dispose forces in Japan, mentioned in the 
first half of Article I of the Treaty: 


“Japan grants, and the United States of America accepts, the right.... 
to dispose United States land, air and sea forces in and about Japan.” 


The question has two aspects. The first concerns the purpose of these 
forces, which is described in the latter half of Article I: 


“Such forces may be utilized to contribute to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security in the Far East and to the security of Japan 
against armed attack from without, including assistance given at the express 
request of the Japanese Government to put down large-scale internal riots 
and disturbances in Japan, caused through instigation or intervention by 
an outside power or powers.” 


This is only in an indirect sense the joint defense of Japan and America. 
Most people, including Prime Minister Kishi, assume that in practice the system 
is a U.S.-Japanese joint system, but according to the Security Treaty this is not 
so. The question is really one of what is known as “unilaterality” or 
“inequality.” 

There have been many complaints on this score, to the effect that, as 
things are, Japan has neither the appearance nor the standing of an independent 
country, but is in a position of subservience to the United States, and there is 
a certain justification for such complaints. 

For instance, in the Mutual Defense Treaty between the United States 
and the Philippines, it is made clear in Article IV, to quote one example, that 
armed attack on either of the parties would be regarded as a threat to both, 
and joint action taken. Again, in the North Atlantic Treaty and in the three- 
nation security pact between the United States, Australia and New Zealand, it 
is clearly stipulated that it is joint defense on a basis of equality. Why, when 
this is so, should there be no similar stipulation as to joint defense obligations 
in the U.S.-Japanese Security Treaty? 

The question is not merely one of inequality or of one-sidedness, for 
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Japan on her side too was neither ready nor willing to take positive steps for 
joint defense. In order to get the United States to commit herself to defending 
Japan under any bilateral joint defense system, it would almost certainly be 
necessary for Japan to rearm and to pledge help in the defense of the United 
States. To do this was of course out of the question at the time of signing, 
and even today is, politically viewed, impossible. Again, for America—which 
may, according to the Vandenberg resolution, give “no free rides”—to accept 
clearly in a treaty her duty to defend Japan would have required her to demand 
the same joint defense obligations of Japan in the treaty. Would it have been 
right to conclude such a treaty at that time? And would it have been possible 
as the situation was then? The same people who today attack the treaty for 
its one-sidedness and its inequalities would certainly have attacked it head-on. 
Any view which does not recognize that the one-sidedness was born of the 
dilemma we have just seen can only be called prejudice. 

Secondly, there is the fact that the question of the disposition of armed 


forces is left to the Administrative Agreement. Article III of the Security Treaty 
says: 


“The conditions which shall govern the disposition of armed forces of 
the United States of America in and about Japan shall be determined by 
administrative agreements between the two governments.” 


The rules governing the disposition of foreign forces and the establish- 
ment of bases have an important effect on the lives, the property and other 
rights of the Japanese people. This is obvious. When viewed in the light of 
their practical significance, therefore, such matters should be regarded as of 
treaty importance. Now a treaty, as is clearly established in Article 73 of the 
Japanese Constitution, requires the approval of the Diet. It is natural, thus, 
that some should argue that the Administrative Agreement is a violation of 
the Constitution. There was, at the time, a furious controversy on this subject 
both within and without the Diet. However, neither the Government’s for- 
malistic arguments, which attempted to dismiss the matter on the grounds that 
the Administrative Agreement was indirectly authorized by the Diet through 
the Security Treaty, nor the Opposition’s claims of unconstitutionality are 
enough to resolve the paradoxes contained in this Administrative Agreement. 

Japanese constitutional practice—probably because of the Constitution’s 
youth—contains no established provisions for dealing with an administrative 
agreement made by the Government such as exist in the United States. Not only 
are such provisions necessary, from a general point of view, in agreements with 
other countries where provisional arrangements have to be made, but it is, 
moreover, difficult and inconvenient in a treaty to provide for practical yet 
changeable matters such as the disposition of armed forces. Some people argue, 
accordingly, that constitutional provision should be made for such cases. It 
may be argued, also, that since Japan has no such provisions at the moment, 
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such matters should be laid down by treaty, otherwise there will be a violation 
of the Constitution. The real trouble is that, as we have already seen, the 
conclusion of the Security Treaty in itself left certain unsolved problems, which 
have been carried over into the Administrative Agreement. In the preamble 
to the Administrative Agreement it is stated that the governments of the 
two countries concluded the agreement since: 


“The United States of America and Japan are desirous of concluding practical 
administrative arrangements which will give effect to their respective ob- 
ligations under the Security Treaty and will strengthen the close bonds 
of mutual interest and regard between their peoples.” 


However, as has been pointed out before, the two countries’ respective 
obligations were not, unfortunately, clearly laid down in the Security Treaty. 
The Administrative Agreement, thus, was something more than the practical 
embodiment of such obligations: it was, rather, stipulating such obligations for 
the first time in comprehensive terms. In Article XXIV, for example, the 
Agreement stipulates that: 


“In the event,of hostilities, or imminently threatened hostilities, in the 
Japan area, the governments of the United States and Japan shall im- 
mediately consult together with a view to taking necessary joint measures 
for the defense of that area and to carrying out the purposes of Article I 
of the Security Treaty.” 


This article is clearly stipulating the obligation to consult together for 
joint defense, and represents the first provision for a joint defense system within 
a fixed scope and governed by fixed procedures. 

The question arises as to why such arrangements for joint defense were 
not laid down in the Security Treaty. If they had been, there could have been 
no charges of one-sidedness on this important point. If it had been laid down 
in the Treaty, however, the Japanese Government of the time, when there was 
no National Defense Council and no Director-General of Defense, would have 
been unable to answer the constitutional doubt as to who exactly would be 
responsible for “joint consultations.” On this point, while it is doubtless true 
that it was convenient for the United States to have the matter provided for in 
the Administrative Agreement, yet it must also be recognized that Japan herself 
concurred in the arrangement. If Japan had been ready both spiritually and 
practically to take joint defense measures, the obligation to consult together 
would have been clearly mentioned in the Treaty. Some peepie argue that 
the United States did not undertake any legal obligations whatsoever in the 
pact, but this argument is quite uncalled for, ignoring as it does the fact that 
half the blame for this lay with Japan herself. 
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IV 


Thirdly, in Article III of the Security Treaty it is laid down that “the 
conditions which shall govern the disposition of armed forces” shall be 
prescribed by the Administrative Agreement, but in all the agreement's 
twenty-odd articles there is none providing for consultation between the 
two sides should the size of forces stationed in Japan be increased or de- 
creased, or changes made in their disposition—two of the most important ques- 
tions involved. As a result, such matters are determined arbitrarily by the United 
States without Japan’s having any hand in them at all. It is in this unilateral 
nature of the pact that one can doubtless find the ultimate cause of disputes 
over military bases in Japan, as well as of the heated controversy waged recently 
over units equipped with atomic weapons. 

Here too, however, lies yet another paradox. America’s prime motive 
in offering to defend Japan was obviously not concern for the defense of Japan 
alone, and it is clear, from the provisions of Article I of the Security Treaty 
itself, that the defense of Japan is. looked on as one part of America’s overall 
strategy against the forces of Communism. What is more, at the time of the 
conclusion of the Administrative Agreement Japan possessed nothing worthly 
of the name of defense potential. At that time, there was nothing particularly 
unjust in America acting as she pleased in the interests of her own strategy, 
recognizing no need to consult with the Japanese Government. Today, how- 
ever, it is a blemish on the Administrative Agreement which must be pointed 
out. Today, five years after Japan regained her independence, her awareness 
of that independence has increased; relations have been restored with the 
Soviet Union and the necessary governmental machinery for defense adminis- 
tration has been established in outline. If only the Joint Committee had been 
strengthened and the practice of consultation between the two sides established, 
the Government’s attitude and policy in, for instance, the Sunakawa question 
would have been apparent to the nation in a clearer form and the situation 
could have been tacked more positively on the responsibility of the Japanese 
Government. At the same time, however, it is doubtful whether this alone 
would be enough to resolve the difficulty. 

To cite an oft-quoted example, it is laid down in the Treaty of Paris 
that the reinforcement of foreign troops stationed in West Germany may be 
carried out at any time if the West German Government agrees. In Germany’s 
case, however, it must be remembered that she has decided on rearmament in 
principle, and that West Germany forms part of a collective European defense 
organization. In the case of Japan, rearmament is, at the moment, impossible 
under the Constitution, while the domestic political situation remains indecisive 
on the issue. Japan at the moment, moreover, lacks the determination necessary 
to join any collective security system, the psychological cause here being the 
opposition the idea of sending Japanese troops abroad arouses in the mind of 
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the Japanese public. Some theorists on strategy hold, it is true, that there will 
be no need in practice to send troops abroad as defense strategy will be in 
future. Be that as it may, so long as the possibility of the dispatch of troops 
abroad cannot be denied on legal or moral grounds, both collective security and 
mutual defense as means of defending Japan will encounter many difficulties 
where public feeling in Japan is concerned. 

This being so, unless there is some change in the political situation and 
the national psychology just mentioned, the rectifying of the present unilateral 
situation by expanding and strengthening the system of consultation under the 
Administrative Agreement will likewise be possible only within fixed limits. 
It is for this reason that some way must be found of resolving the paradoxes 
lying at the base of U.S.-Japanese relations at the moment, for in them all prob- 
lems would appear to have their ultimate source. To call for any fundamental 
change in the Security Treaty and Administrative Agreement without mention- 
ing these paradoxes is surely to miss the point completely. 


V 


What, then, can be done to resolve the paradoxes in the Security Treaty 
and Administrative Agreement and to remove the unreasonableness and in- 
equalities they contain? 

In attempting this, it is necessary first to give consideration to conditions— 
foreseen by the Security Treaty as occurring naturally—under which the two 
might expire and to investigate the possibility of such conditions occurring. 
Article IV of the Security Treaty lays down that: 


“This Treaty shall expire whenever in the opinion of the governments 
of Japan and the United States of America there shall have come into force 
such United Nations arrangements or such alternative individual or collective 
security dispositions as will satisfactorily provide for the maintenance by 
the United Nations or otherwise of international peace and security in the 
Japan Area.” 


The first of the conditions under which the treaty might lapse is, thus, 
the making of arrangements by the United Nations for the peace and security 
of the Japan Area. Japan’s admission into the United Nations is a first step 
towards making the United Nations realize the paradoxes existing in Japan’s 
present defense setup and take suitable steps to deal with them. However, 
within the United Nations itself, the Security Council is as impotent as ever. 
One possible substitute as a means of maintaining international peace and 
security is a recommendation—a “uniting for peace”—by the General Assembly. 
Such recommendations, however, as demonstrated in the recent Middle East 
crisis, are a way of dealing with emergency situations which constitute a real 
threat to international peace and security, and are hardly applicable to Japan's 
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present situation. Unless, moreover, such a recommendation by the General 
Assembly had sufficient importance to gain a two-thirds majority, persuading 
America through the support of the Afro-Asian group and other countries, it 
would fail in its purpose. 

One thing which could give a recommendation such importance would 
be the thesis that the stationing of foreign troops in a country and their use of 
bases in that country is detrimental to international peace and security, not 
only in Japan but as a general principle. Theoretically, it might be possible 
in this way to get the United States and the Soviet Union to fall in with a 
General Assembly recommendation where the stationing of troops abroad and 
the use of foreign bases were concerned. And if this happened, the unreason- 
ableness of the Security Treaty and Administrative Agreement could probably 
be circumvented without their being annulled. This, however, in the same 
way as a ban on nuclear tests, would be extraordinarily difficult to achieve with- 
out some possibility of agreement between the two opposing camps. Japan for 
her part can only persevere in making constructive efforts towards its achievement 
as a theoretically valuable way of bringing about international peace and security 
in the general sense. Today, the antagonism between the two sides is shown by 
such things as the Sino-Soviet Alliance and the U.S.-Japanese Security Treaty, 
or NATO and the Warsaw Treaty. Japan’s aim in the position she finds 
herself should be to work in the United Nations toward some rapprochement 
between the two sides. As far as can be judged at present, however, the task 
not only seems almost impossible but is certainly too formidable for Japan’s 
abilities. 

The second condition under which the Security Treaty and Administrative 
Agreement might lapse would be agreement by both the United States and 
Japan that there had come into force adequate individual or collective security 
dispositions. Now, any individual security disposition must depend on the 
revision of the Constitution and rearmament. This fact is the source of a 
contradiction which has existed ever since the signing of the Security Treaty 
and Administrative Agreement. Today, though Japan may have achieved a 
certain ability to defend herself, that ability is still far from enough basically 
to remove this contradiction and satisfy the United States. It is a recognized 
fact that there is a considerable gap between the plans for increased defense 
which the United States Government is demanding and any plans that might 
be possible for the Japanese Government in practice. Though this gap will 
probably gradually narrow with time, it seems scarcely possible to close it all 
at once. 

Let us turn next to the question of a collective security system. It is 
true that ever since the Nine-Power Treaty Japan has harbored an antipathy 
toward any such system, but in addition to this it is a national trait—or sentiment 
of the time at least—to fail to understand the positive significance of entry into 
such a system. This is one of the special features of Japanese nationalism, and 
would seem to arise from the hostility of an island nation toward internation- 
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alism. The chances of Japan’s having any positive ideas about a collective 
security system are particularly small in view of the vague neutralism prevailing 
in Japan recently in the face of U.S.-Soviet antagonism. Here lies, perhaps, the 
chief reason for the signing of a security pact so unilateral and illogical as the 
Security Treaty. There is a vast difference here between Japan and Germany, 
which similarly experienced defeat in war. In West Germany, as Prime Minister 
Adenauer has pointed out, the age of nationalism has, ideologically speaking, 
passed. There, a kind of local internationalism is in process of becoming a 
reality. However, neither nationalism in Japan, which is part of Asia, nor the 
rest of Asian nationalism can be said to have reached this stage yet. 

The question arises, thus, of whether there is any possibility of a collective 
security system being realized on American initiative. Even in the United 
States, there are some who recognize the provisional nature and the illogicalities 
of the Security Treaty and feel the necessity for expanding it into a more com- 
prehensive regional security system. Very possibly what U.S. Secretary of State 
Dulles had in mind in fathering the Security Treaty was some Pacific security 
system such as SEATO with the inclusion of Japan. No doubt the recognition 
of the treaty’s provisional nature was made with an eye to its eventual replace- 
ment by this kind of regional system. The emergence of Communist China and 
instability in South Korea and Formosa have caused, however, a deterioration 
in the international climate surrounding the Japan Area, while Japan herself 
has not even formally restored diplomatic relations with South Korea. While 
such a situation persists, any ideas of such a regional security system are 
unrealistic. This is not to speak of the trends in Japanese political thought 
already referred to, which do not always support—or, rather, more often oppose 
—a collective security system with America at its center. 

George Kennan’s idea to do away with the Security Treaty and create 
a regional security system centering round Japan springs from a recognition 
of the Security Treaty’s illogicalities and a deploring of the deterioration in 
U.S.-Japanese relations caused by the presence of American troops and the 
question of military bases. It recognizes also Japanese neutralism, and would 
attempt to make Japan a bridge between the Communist world and the West. 
The conception is grand in the extreme, and remarkable for its perspicacity, 
but there is much that is not clear or doubtful where its practical details and 
its practicability are concerned. Is it intended as something like a new Locarno- 
type system, including the Soviet Union and Communist China, such as was 
advocated at one time by the Japan Socialist Party? Whatever it may be, for 
Japan to adopt a neutral position and at the same time to act in a positive 
fashion as intermediary or peace-maker between the two worlds would, though 
perhaps the right course in theory, require a greater imaginativeness and real 
power than she possesses at present. Nor are there any signs at the moment 
of any practical initiative on these lines from the American Government. 

The conclusion we must reach under the present circumstances is, thus, 
that while certain alterations are possible in the Administrative Agreement, any 
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revision of the Security Treaty as such will require a fundamental solution by 
the Japanese people themselves of two long-standing problems. 

First, Japan must carry out, in consultation with the United States, plans 
for gradually increasing her defense potential over a fixed period of five or ten 
years, aiming to have the Security Treaty—in theory provisional, in practice 
indefinite—invalidated at the end of that period. It might be necessary, to this 
end, to revise Paragraph 2 of Article V of the Constitution, and the Government 
and Government Party should seek the nation’s verdict by presenting it with 
some concrete plan at the next election. 

Secondly, Japan should change her old attitude of negative opposition 
to any collective security system, and wake up to the fact that as world politics 
are and will be today and in the future, it will be impossible for her to continue 
to maintain security on an isolated, individual basis. Merely to discard the 
Security Treaty would do nothing. Thought must be given, thus, to what kind 
of collective security system could be accepted and approved by the Japanese 
people and a positive, constructive plan devised on this basis. 

These two points constitute the source of all the contradictions which 
have made the Security Treaty what it is today, and are the basic keys to any 
solution of the problem. Unless the Japanese people make strenuous and 
honest efforts to deal with them, no alteration in the Security Treaty can be 
expected however loudly they may complain about it. 








Japan and the United Nations 


Kase Toshikazu 


HE admission of Japan to the United Nations marks an epoch in her 
ch diplomatic history, and has definitely put an end to the era of isolation 
caused by her withdrawal from the League of Nations in 1932. 

Japan walked out of the old League as a result of the Manchurian im- 
broglio, which signaled the ascendancy of the military over the conduct of her 
foreign policy. I happened to be in Geneva attending the General Assembly 
of the League of Nations when the fateful incident at Mukden suddenly exploded, 
and still vividly recall the keen regret I felt at my country’s secession from the 
world organization. For, young and immature though I then was, I entertained 
grave forebodings about the outcome of the policy of aggrandizement upon 
which our militarists had so recklessly embarked. In a sense, the military leaders 
chose a policy of “busying giddy minds with foreign quarrels”—in order to 
divert the attention of the people at home away from their own complaints 
and toward adventures abroad. This meant that the military had to enlarge 
their adventures constantly so long as popular discontent remained rife. Con- 
sequently, the Manchurian conflict expanded into the China War, which gravely 
endangered our relations with the Western Powers, and with the United States 
in particular. I was in charge of the American desk at the Foreign Office prior 
to the outbreak of the war with the United States, and words cannot describe 
the profound despair I felt, after months of arduous efforts to save the peace, 
at hearing that war had been declared on America and Britain, two nations 
which were very dear to my heart. 

After futile struggles entailing enormous sacrifices, the war eventually 
came to its bitter end. Defeated, Japan sued for peace. When the instrument 
of surrender was signed on board the battleship “Missouri,” I stood there as a 
member of the Japanese delegation, overwhelmed by a sense of utter humiliation 
yet determined to restore my nation, some day, to her former glory: her ruin 
was caused by the pursuit of a warlike policy, her fortunes must be repaired by 
dint of a peaceful policy. 

Out of confusion and chaos, a new Japan gradually emerged, recovering 
her poise thanks to the generous assistance accorded by the United States. This 
fact was given recognition at San Francisco in 1951, when a peace treaty was 
concluded with some fifty countries. Again, I attended the Peace Conference 
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and witnessed with much gratification the hoisting of the Rising Sun, our 
national flag, at the impressive signing ceremony. The significance of the 
occasion was indeed great, since it marked the return of my country to the 
international community. After years of forlorn wandering in the diplomatic 
wilderness, so to speak, she has now been guided back to the comity of nations. 

Even so, Japan was not yet permitted to become a full member of the 
international community: she was still denied membership in the United 
Nations. In fact, Japan had to wait five more years before finally being 
admitted into that world body. It was during this waiting period that I 
assumed the duties of Ambassador to the United Nations in the capacity of 
permanent observer. 

One windy morning in December last year, our national flag was 
raised with due ceremony in front of the United Nations Headquarters. As 
I watched the Rising Sun go slowly up the flagpole to take its place of 
honor amid the national colors of other member nations, I could not help 
recall the tragic event of some twenty-five years ago when the very same flag 
was removed from the Palais des Nations at Geneva, consequent on the 
untimely withdrawal of Japan from the League of Nations. Now, the wheel 
has turned a full cycle, and the prodigal has returned home chastened. The 
new Japan is fully dedicated to the cause of peace and, as such, earnestly 
desires to make her positive contribution towards enhancing the power and 
prestige of the United Nations. Conscious of this aspiration on the part 
of the Japanese people, I feel extremely happy at having been instrumental, 
in my humble way, in bringing about the admission of my country into the 
world organization. At the same time, however, I cannot stress the fact too 
much that Japan owes a debt of abiding gratitude to those nations who have 
consistently supported Japan’s membership and unsparingly rendered assist- 
ance to ensure its early realization. I am particularly grateful to Ambassador 
H. Cabot Lodge of the United States, whose cooperation was indispensable. 
I am also deeply indebted for their active support to the distinguished rep- 
resentatives of the United Kingdom, Australia, Canada and other Common- 
wealth nations as well as those of the members of the Asian-African group. 


Il 


Such active support shows, I believe, how high are the expectations 
our friends generally entertain of us. 

It seems to me that this is quite natural. Although defeated, Japan 
is still a great nation capable of exercising its due influence in the council 
of nations. This is particularly so in matters that concern the welfare of 
the Asian-African region. 

Politically speaking, the burning issue at the United Nations nowadays 
is the question of colonialism, or more precisely, anti-colonialism. Anti- 
colonialism is akin to that racial self-determination which is expressly re- 
cognized by the Charter of the United Nations: Article One states, among 
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others, that the purpose of the United Nations is “to develop friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples.” Year after year, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations has struggled with such items as the Algerian revolt, West 
Irian (New Guinea) and Cyprus. All these involve either colonial issues 
or questions of racial self-determination. 

Now it so happens that Japan has championed for many years past 
“the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples.” It was 
Japan that vigorously fought for the principle of equality of races at the 
Versailles Peace Conference. During World War II, Japan was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the “Greater East Asia Joint Declaration” which, in substance, 
was a declaration of independence on the part of the former dependent peo- 
ples of Asia. Whatever the misconduct of her overseas expeditionary forces, 
it cannot be lightly denied that popular sentiment in Japan has steadfastly 
upheld the cause of the emancipation of colonial peoples and, by so doing, 
has encouraged considerably the trend toward the self-determination of peo- 
ples. Later, at the Bandung Conference—which I personally attended—Japan 
joined forces anew with the other participants in re-affirming this principle. 

In this connection, I may reveal the little known fact that Japan insisted 
on making specific references to the Charter of the United Nations in the 
final communique of the Bandung Conference. The communique includes 
“the Bandung Declaration” which consists of ten principles instead of the 
“Five Principles,” then much in vogue, initiated by the famous Nehru-Chou 
En-lai joint statement. In short, the Japanese delegation tried, with some 
measure of success, to guide the efforts of the Bandung Conference so as to 
make them harmonize, and not conflict, with the policy and purposes of 
the United Nations. 

I am under the impression that the delegates of the Asian-African group 
in the United Nations are keenly aware of the réle Japan has played in the 
past in awakening the racial consciousness of their peoples and in facilitating 
their subsequent emancipation from the colonial yoke. Such being the case, 
it is natural that they should seek our aid and assistance in their struggle 
against colonialism. 

On the other hand, the Western Powers—Britain, France, the Nether- 
lands—look to Japan to provide a diplomatic cushion, so to speak, in the 
process of readjusting their somewhat strained relations with the Asian-African 
nations. To begin with, Japan has never been the colony of an alien Power. 
That means that, unlike India, she is free from the colonial complex. More- 
over, until recently Japan was one of the major Powers of the World and has 
(one may assume) accumulated diplomatic experience sufficient to form mature 
and judicious views on fairly complicated situations—for example, the colonial 
issue. 


Japan occupies, thus, a rather unique position in the United Nations. 
She may sometimes be a spokesman for the Asian-African group: in this 
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capacity, she is expected to press for a speedy liquidation of colonial posses- 
sions in Asia and Africa. She may also occasionally defend the bona fide 
interests of the Western—or so-called colonial—Powers: in this capacity, she 
is expected to persuade the Asian-African nations to moderate their often 
overly impatient demands. In other words, Japan is regarded as a convenient, 
if not an ideal, arbiter in the conflict between Occident and Orient. 


iil 


Needless to say, Japan is more than willing to serve the interests of her 
friends of the East and the West as an honest broker. In this connection, there 
are subtle psychological elements that may work in her favor. Japan is an 
Oriental nation that shares common heritages with other Asian nations. Be- 
longing as she does to Asia, Japan well understands the basic psychology of her 
Asian sisters: is it not said that blood is thicker than water? The truth of 
this time-honored proverb was amply demonstrated at the Bandung Conference 
where 29 nations, Japan included, boldly proclaimed their racial affinity, 
closing ranks in a great movement forward toward the final fulfilment of their 
historic destiny. 

Nevertheless, the Asian-African group of the United Nations is, as is 
often said, still in a formative stage. Compared with the older groups such as 
the European group or Latin-American group, the Asian-African group some- 
what lacks in solidarity. This is not at all strange. The group contains as 
many as twenty-eight sovereign states, most of whom have attained national 
independence only very recently. It is the largest group in the United Nations. 
Now, all the important decisions of the General Assembly, such as recommen- 
dations concerning the maintenance of international peace and security, re- 
quire a two-thirds majority of the members present and voting (Article 18). There 
are, to date, eighty-one member nations. This means that if twenty-eight 
nations—exactly the strength of the Asian-African group—choose to oppose, no 
important decisions can be reached. In a case where there are abstentions or 
absences, considerably less votes in opposition may block the passage of any 
important resolution. No wonder, then, that the attitude of the Asian-African 
group is being closely watched—and with a certain amount of misgiving. 

Perhaps, in a sense, it is better that complete solidarity does not exist 
so far as the group’s actions are concerned. In fact, in normal circumstances, 
such a solidarity is difficult to create artificially. Of course, in an emergency 
that gravely threatens the common interests of the group, a perfect solidarity 
may develop spontaneously. The fact, however, that different alignments of 
states exist within the group adds to the complexity of the situation: some be- 
long to SEATO, some are members of the Bagdad Pact, even NATO has its 
representative, while there are neutralist nations that refuse to join the power 
blocs of the great nations. The consequence is that uniformity in foreign policy 
is difficult to develop. 


However, the majority of the members of the Asian-African group are, 
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as stated already, comparatively young in diplomatic age. Having only recently 
won independence, they are apt to be over-zealous in matters that concern the 
so-called colonial issue. If there is any one issue that prompts the group into 
a common way of thinking, this is it. 

Viewed, however, from the Occidental position, colonialism is an issue 
half-dead, if not totally dead. The Western Powers seem to think that the 
attack on colonialism is flogging a dead horse. This goes, I submit, a little 
too far. It is because there are still remnants of colonialism in some parts 
of Asia and Africa that the issue of colonialism continues to be hotly debated 
in the United Nations. It may be safely presumed, however, that the old 
colonialism is now fast beating a retreat and that the day will not be distant 
when the last vestiges of colonialism will have been swept away from Asia 
and Africa. 

Fortunately, Japan understands the Occidental way of thinking. The 
Occidental Powers, on the other hand, seem to understand the Japanese way 
of thinking. Perhaps that is due to the fact that the thoughts and cultures 
of the East and the West have met and blended together, merging into a 
pattern peculiar to Japan. 

It is with this spiritual background that Japan, if called upon, proposes 
to offer her services as a moderator in disputes, such as the colonial question, 
that may arise and disturb relations between the Orient and Occident. 

One instance where she was able to render such a service occurred during 
the recent General Assembly session in connection with the Algerian question. 

Eighteen nations belonging to the Asian-African group jointly sponsored 
a draft resolution requesting France “to respond to the desire of the people 
of Algeria to exercise their fundamental right of self-determination” and 
urging France and Algeria to bring about a cease-fire and peaceful settlement 
of their “difference” in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations. 

Though the resolution was rather moderate in tone, France would not 
accept it, maintaining that Algeria was a domestic question and hence beyond 
the competence of the United Nations. She was, in fact, adamantly opposed 
to making any reference to the self-determination of the Algerian people, and 
favored another draft resolution, sponsored by five Latin-American countries 
and Italy, which merely took note of the statements of the French and other 
delegations and expressed the pious hope that “a peaceful and democratic 
solution of this question (Algeria) would be found.” 

Having taken charge of this explosive issue on behalf of my delegation, 
I spent hours in consultation with the energetic Arab delegates, who eagerly 
supported the Algerian nationalists. I also held a series of private conversa- 
tions with Foreign Minister Pineau, leader of the French delegation. It was 
obvious that neither the 18-Nation (A.A.) Resolution nor the 6-Nation (Latin 
American) Resolution would be adopted by the General Assembly. The 
former was, it seemed, unlikely even to pass the Political Committee, where 
only a simple majority (of those present and voting) was required. So, after 
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carefully canvassing the opinion of the several delegations concerned, I pro- 
duced, together with the delegates of Thailand and the Philippines, the Three- 
Power (Japan, the Philippines and Thailand) Draft Resolution. Eliminating 
the reference to self-determination, it stated the belief that “the unsatis- 
factory situation may be normalized by the joint efforts of France and the 
Algerian people to find an equitale solution in conformity with the principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations” and expressed the hope “that France and 
the Algerian people will endeavor, through appropriate negotiations, to bring 
about the end of bloodshed and the peaceful settlement” of the dispute. 

It fell upon me to introduce the Three-Power Draft Resolution in the 
Political Committee. I said that our proposition was peace: not peace through 
the medium of war, but peace sought in the spirit of peace, through concili- 
ation and compromise. I urged the parties to the dispute to arrange speedily 
for the cessation of hostilities and to negotiate for a durable settlement in a 
spirit of mutual accommodation. I then stated further: “Reconciliation does, 
in a manner, always imply concessions on the one hand or the other—or both. 
I should think that not only France but also Algeria would have to concede 
in order to reach a happy consummation of the envisaged negotiations. In 
this connection, I would like to counsel moderation to the Algerian leaders, 
for moderation pays a handsome dividend in such delicate negotiations. We 
must bear in mind the possibility that extremist assertion of our title some- 
times causes the loss of our suit. After all, the issue is moral. Being moral, 
it involves elements of complexity beyond the power of algebra to compute. 
We cannot reduce a moral issue to a balance sheet of material gain and loss. 
But since it is a moral issue, the party which valiantly upholds the morality 
of the case—be it France or Algeria—is bound to triumph ultimately. I do 
hope this will be a triumph for both France and Algeria.” at 

The Political Committee debated the three draft resolutions, rejecting 
the 18-Nation Resolution but approving both the 6-Nation Resolution and the 
3-Power Resolution, whereupon a secret consultation took place between the 
sponsors of the two resolutions. After arduous negotiations, a 9-Power Re- 
solution was finally worked out and this was unanimously adopted by the 
General Assembly. Thus, for the first time in the history of the United 
Nations, a constructive resolution emerged from the acid and acrimonious 
debates on Algeria. It is true that at one time France, as well as the United 
States, tried to discourage us from introducing the Three-Power Draft Resolu- 
tion. But, in the end, they too changed their minds and gracefully accepted 
the compromise, approving it as the best possible solution under the prevailing 
circumstances. Needless to say, the Arab leaders were overjoyed. As I look 
back upon this diplomatic episode, I feel convinced that what Japan did was 
right, considerably enhancing as it did the prestige of the United Nations. In 
this connection, I would like to express my heartfelt admiration for my distin- 
guished colleagues Ambassador Khoman of Thailand and Ambassador Serrano 
of the Philippines who, with unusual foresight, saw the advantage of the Three- 
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Power Resolution and spared no efforts in ensuring its success. 


IV 


While the Asian-African nations are frantically chasing the ghost of old 
colonialism, there is a dire possibility that a new colonialism of a different 
type may infiltrate into, and come to dominate, the vast region of Asia and 
Africa. I mean Communism. The Bandung Conference was well aware of 
this latent danger and sharply warned against “colonialism in all its mani- 
festations.” 

Although the denunciation of Stalin has produced a delicate situation 
in Eastern Europe, the Communist régime on the Chinese Continent does 
not seem to have been affected gravely. It is the massive impact of the new 
China that poses a serious question for Asia and Africa. The psychological 
pull produced by the Asiatic giant may easily attract the fancy of the teeming 
millions of the region who are hungry, illiterate and gullible. 

What is more urgently needed perhaps, than the anti-colonial crusade, 
is a concerted and constructive effort on the part of the Asian-African nations 
to cope with the invisible menace of Communist encroachments. 

It is here that the economic factor enters into the picture, for Communism 
thrives on empty stomachs. 

If the free nations want to forestall Communist penetration of Asia 
and Africa, they must redouble their efforts in raising the standards of living 
of the local population. In order to do so, they may, with advantage, make 
the utmost use of Japan who is fully prepared to cooperate with them in a 
variety of ways. Although poor in resources, Japan abounds in skilled labor 
and possesses advanced technology. The combination, for example, of Amer- 
ican capital and Japanese technique could work wonders in exploiting the 
underdeveloped areas of Asia and Africa, enriching the life of the inhabitants 
who, otherwise, might fall victims to Communist subversion. 

I believe that a highly significant réle awaits Japan in the United 
Nations where the stabilization, political and economic, of the Asian-African 
region is concerned. Fully conscious of the magnitude of her task, Japan 
intends to do her best to fulfill her mission of peace. 

In the ultimate analysis, however, it is moral courage that our turbulent 
world most urgently needs. For, fundamentally, peace is a moral issue. Japan 
has forever renounced force as an instrument of national policy and has 
dedicated herself completely to the cause of peace. It is her inflexible determi- 
nation to cultivate cordial relations with all the nations of the world, irrespec- 
tive of ideologies. We believe that this is possible. In earnest solicitude for 
peace, we shall continue our humble efforts towards that end. We believe, 
indeed, that we have a moral message to deliver. Obviously, the United 
Nations is the most fitting channel to convey such a message to the world at 
large—a ringing message of peace and good will. 
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Radioactivity and Mankind 


Nishiwaki Yasushi 


VER three years have passed since, at the outset of the Bikini incident 

O in 1954, I first gave warnings, based on the results of our scientific 

detection of radioactive fallout, as to the possible danger from such 
fallout due to nuclear explosions. 

Although we met much opposition and misunderstanding during the 
initial period, in Japan as well as in other countries, many world scientists 
have now become interested in this immensely important problem, and the 
possible effects of atomic fallout on the future of mankind are being seriously 
discussed. 

Almost a year later, the United States Atomic Energy Commission made 
known certain hitherto classified information on the possible power of the 
1954 Bikini type of thermonuclear detonation, usually referred to as the H- 
bomb or super-U-bomb. According to this statement, if a nuclear bomb of 
this size were dropped on Washington D.C., and if the wind were blowing 
northeastward toward New York, as many as 11 million people living in this 
area might be exposed to a dangerous level of radioactive fallout. 

Apart from the strong local fallout, if large-scale H-bomb tests are 
conducted repeatedly a considerable amount of radioactive ash may be sent high 
up into the stratosphere and scattered all over the world. 

While pooled in the stratosphere, some of the shorter-lived fission products 
may die out, but the most dangerous, long-lived radioactive substances such 
as strontium 90 (half-life 28 years) and cesium 137 (half-life 33 years) may remain 
radioactive for a long time and gradually descend on the earth either as dust 
or mingled with rain. 

The air we breathe, the water we drink and the food we eat may all be 
contaminated with artificial radioactive substances to a greater or lesser extent 
and there can be no escape from the possible effects. 

The number of nuclear detonations detected in our laboratory during the 
past three years is estimated to be about 45, of which 15 were considered to be 
of “megaton” size. Twelve of the latter were detonated by the United States 
and three by Russia. 
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Some of the nuclear tests conducted by Britain in Australia in the 
southern hemisphere were scarcely detectable in Japan, possibly obscured by 
stronger effects from tests in the northern hemisphere. If we count those which 
escaped detection, the total number may be assumed to be roughly 50 in the 
three years since March, 1954. 

With each nuclear detonation the level of radioactive contamination of 
our environment increases. The total amount of radioactive substances carried 
over Japan in rain or as dust between March, 1954, and March, 1957, was 
estimated at between one-third and one-half million curies at the time of 
detection—about one hundred thousand times the total amount of radioactive 
iodine and phosphorus imported into Japan for clinical use last year. 

Most fission products die out quickly, but longer-lived substances such as 
strontium 90 accumulate on the surface of the ground. If these substances 
diffuse deep into the soil quickly, the concentration in the surface soil may be 
very small. Some of the longer-lived radioactive substances, however, are 
adsorbed within a few inches from the surface. According to measurements 
we made in Osaka, about 5 millicuries of radioactive strontium per square 
kilometer are deposited within about two inches of the surface. Examples of 
the amounts of radioactive strontium found in plants are as follows: 


(Micro-microcurie per 


one gram of calcium) Date 
Spinach 3.8 Dec., 1956 
Rice 9.2 Dec., 1956 
Green tea 6.4 Sept., 1954 
30.0 Aug., 1956 


The highest concentration of radioactive strontium in the calcium of the 
surface soil now reaches one-tenth of the maximum permissible level (100 micro- 
microcuries per one gram of calcium). Although the present level of radioactive 
contamination of the bones of human adults is estimated on an average at 
about one ten-thousandth of the maximum permissible, the concentration of 
strontium 90 in the bones of infants is about ten times higher. This is because 
the growing bones of children accumulate more strontium 90, which resembles 
calcium in chemical nature. 

The strontium 90 falling on the ground may be transferred, with calcium, 
through vegetables, plants, milk, cheese and herbivorous animals, and so finally 
to man. If the concentration of strontium 90 in the calcium of the surface 
soil should reach the maximum permissible for human bone, the concentration 
of strontium 90 in the human bone may also be expected to reach, sooner or 
later, a level in equilibrium with that in the soil. Once this state of affairs 
has been reached, it will be too late to do anything about it. 

At the most pessimistic estimate, if the number of nuclear explosions 
is to increase at the present rate in the future, the level of world-wide contami- 
nation may reach the maximum permissible within ten to fifteen years. 

One must also remember that, even if the tests were discontinued, radio- 
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active fallout would not disappear immediately; some of the longer-lived radio- 
active substances in the stratosphere might continue to fall to earth for decades 
to come. 

In view of these long-term effects of radioactive fallout, the United Nations 
organized in 1955 a scientific committee on the effects of atomic radiation in 
order to assess the possible future effects of world-wide radioactive contami- 
nation due to nuclear detonations. 

In March, 1957, a strong petition against atomic and hydrogen bomb 
tests signed by 401 Japanese physicists was sent to prominent scientists all over 
the world. If, it said, those countries that were conducting nuclear tests claimed 
that they were not dangerous, they should conduct such tests only in their 
own territories. 


The maximum permissible doses of various radioactive elements for the 
human body are fixed, but these are chiefly meant for people who have some 
chance of exposure to radiation or radioactive substances occupationally, and 
are calculated for a standard man of 70 kilograms body weight. It is highly 
questionable, however, whether one may apply the same limits to young babies 
and children and expectant mothers. At least a part of the long-term radiation 
injuries are considered chance phenomena, so it is impossible to draw a line 
above which they are sure to appear and below which they will never appear. 
Rather, the possibility of injury increases with chances of exposure to radiation. 

As far as the long-term effects of radiation are concerned, what is called 
the permissible dose is not the absolutely safe limit which any human body 
may receive “unnecessarily,” but is the level below which the probability of 
injury may be considered low compared with other risks in society which must 
be undertaken for the sake of man’s welfare. Therefore, whenever we are 
exposed to any amount of radiation over the naturally occurring level, there 
must be positive reasons for receiving it. In a situation where, as in Japan, 
there is a danger of an entire population of 90 million being exposed to a 
greater or lesser extent to radioactive fallout “unnecessarily,” then, even if the 
probability of causing injury to any one individual is low, the probability of 
causing injury to some of those 90 million is not negligible. 

To keep the level of radiation to which any human population may 
be unnecessarily exposed as close to the naturally occurring level as possible is 
especially important from the point of view of genetics. The effect of radiation 
on living organisms can be considered in two ways: the effects from outside 
(external irradiation), and the effects from within, when the radioactive sub- 
stances are deposited within the body. Both are alike in that they destroy 
tissues by the ionization caused by radiation. In practice, however, the direct 
and indirect actions of radiation may overlap each other and produce complex 
effects. 

One characteristic of radiation injury is that it takes some time for the 
symptoms to appear clearly. Unless the dose is extremely large, death is not 
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instantaneous. Some cases, therefore, look quite well at first but suffer a gradual 
worsening after weeks, months or even years. 

In the ashes of Bikini, over thirty different radioactive substances have 
been detected. These substances emit highly absorbable alpha and beta rays 
as well as gamma rays with strong penetrating power. Radiation injury within 
the body appears comparatively early in the blood-forming and reproductive 
organs, which are quick in cell-division. A decrease in leucocytes and bone- 
marrow cells, anemia, an increased hemorrhagic tendency due to the decrease 
of blood platelets, and a decrease in the number of spermatozoa are among the 
symptoms. Most of the crew of the “Lucky Dragon” (the Japanese ship which 
was showered with ash from the Bikini explosion in 1954) showed such symptoms 
in the early stages. The radio operator, Kuboyama Aikichi, died on September 
23, 1954. With the rest of the crew, 22 in all, the spermatozoa disappeared 
almost completely after nine months. They are now gradually recovering, but 
there is still a danger of their producing abnormal offspring as a result of 
mutations. There are some cases reported of radiation victims who seemed 
to recover from some of the early symptoms but died many years later of 
leukemia, in which the number of white blood corpuscles increases from a 
normal of 6,000-8,000 per cubic millimeter to as much as 50,000-500,000, and 
which eventually proves fatal. Other cases suffered from a certain type of 
anemia, which is also often fatal. The abnormal increase of white corpuscles 
months or years after irradiation forms a sharp contrast with the initial acute 
decrease. 

When radioactive substances enter the body, they deposit in different 
organs according to the kind of element or compound and continue to emit 
alpha, beta or gamma rays, so that the victim is subject to continuous irradiation 
from within. 

Once a substance which emits radiation for a long time enters the body 
and deposits in the bones and other organs, it is difficult to tell accurately how 
much remains in the body and, even if the danger is realized, it is hard to 
remove. It is like being exposed to X-rays which cannot be switched off. The 
best thing, therefore, is not to allow in such substances unnecessarily in the 
first place. 

The radioactive calcium, strontium, barium and other materials detected 
in the Bikini ash, for example, are deposited chiefly in the bone in the same 
way as radium, and continue to irradiate local tissue. Thus the bone marrow 
—a most important blood-forming organ—is seriously injured, mainly by easily 
absorbable beta rays. 

The beta-emitting rare earth elements such as lanthanum, yttrium and 
cerium and the alpha-emitting plutonium deposit not only in the bone but also 
in the liver, spleen, kidney and other organs, and continue to emit radiation 
there. The beta-emitting uranium 237 may injure the kidney. The radioactive 
iodine concentrates in the thyroid gland. Therefore, when a large dose of 
external radiation is accompanied by the entry of a mixture of a number of 
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different radioactive substances through ingestion or inhalation—as in the case 
of the crew of the “Lucky Dragon”—practically all the internal organs and tissues 
receive greater or lesser injuries and, with the loss of balance in the general 
metabolism, secondary symptoms such as the weakening of resistance against 
infection may also appear, and the load on the liver, the most important 
detoxicating organ of the body, may be increased by the destruction by toxic 
cells of other parts of the body as well as of the liver itself. 

Even where the amount of deposited radioactive substances is too small 
to cause acute injuries, there is a possibility of leukemia, anemia of a certain 
kind, cancer, malignant tumors or other chronic diseases being induced months 
or years later. Most of these chronic radiation sicknesses are now considered 
to be all but incurable, and the incidence of such cases may be expected to 
increase with the amount of deposited radioactive substances. 

Strontium 90 (half-life 28 years), plutonium 239 (24,000 years), radium 
(1,600 years) and other long-lived radioactive elements are considered the most 
dangerous, for they are very slow to leave the body once they are deposited, 
and continue to emit radiation for years and years. Even when the concentra- 
tion is low, they are likely to accumulate in the body so long as people continue 
eating, drinking and breathing. 

The burns, epilation and other visible injuries inflicted by radiation 
produce the most vivid impression on us, but the problem does not end here. 
While the radioactive strontium 90 accumulates mainly in the bone, another 
long-lived radioactive nuclide, cesium 137, goes to the muscles and reproductive 
organs. Of all direct and indirect radiation injuries, one of the most serious 
and long-range is the hereditary effect—the mutation in the genes caused by the 
action of radiation on the reproductive cells and transmitted to posterity. When 
a hereditary change takes place in the reproductive cells as an effect of radiation, 
there is a possibility of abnormal offspring, either mentally or physically. In 
order to ascertain whether such a hereditary change has taken place or not, 
however, it is necessary to conduct a large-scale statistical investigation over 
a long period covering several generations. Once the genetical mutation has 
appeared, it is next to impossible to cure it. A majority of the mutations caused 
by radiation are recessive or latent; they may be hidden for many years, appear- 
ing not in the next generation but many years later, and the number of people 
who may have such latent mutations is many times larger than actually becomes 
manifest. Still worse, it is not known what the absolutely safe limit of radia- 
tion is so far as hereditary effects are concerned. In other words, even with 
a very small dose we cannot guarantee absolutely as yet that it will have no 
hereditary effects. For these and other reasons, this aspect of radiation injury 
is one of the most alarming. 

The human race has a considerable number of hereditary burdens such 
as hemophilia, idiocy of a certain kind, abnormal babies and other deformities 
due to naturally occurring radiation and other possible causes, but under 
natural conditions a state of balance may exist between the rate of newly 
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occurring hereditary changes and that of natural elimination of undesirable 
hereditary defects. If, however, artificial radioactivity in man’s environment 
were increased very much and with it the chances of hereditary mutation, 
would the state of balance be. regained? If it would, what would the new 
state of balance be like? These questions must cause no small misgivings. 

The harmful mutations may be eliminated from the population sooner 
or later as a result of natural selection, because of the lowered viability or 
fitness of individuals. We must remember, however, that such a selection is 
often exercised at the cost of individual suffering. When one considers how 
much pain and misery a family in which the effects of deleterious mutations 
have appeared may have to suffer, one cannot ignore the question, even if 
the probability of such mutations appearing in the immediate descendants is 
low or negligibly small. One cannot, therefore, justify any “unnecessary” 
exposure to radiation without proof that thereby either the individual or 
mankind will be positively benefited in some way. 

Many prominent radiation geneticists, such as Dr. J. H. Muller of 
Indiana University (who was awarded the Nobel Prize for his discovery of 
the genetic effects of radiation), are deeply concerned about this problem and 
some restrictions on the increasing use of X-rays, even for medical purposes, 
are now felt to be necessary in order to protect the gonads from radiation. 

At least a part of the hereditary effects of radiation and some of the 
other long-term radiation effects are considered cumulative. In other words, 
whether the radiation is given all at once or continuously over a long period, 
or intermittently, the effects are the same as long as the total dose of radiation 
is the same. This is in contrast with some of the initial acute physiological 
changes, which can hardly be detected if a small dose is given continuously 
for a long time, but may appear clearly if the same total dose is given 
concentrated in a short period of time. Where there is a possibility of a 
closed population being exposed to radiation in a wholesale manner, it is 
considered very important by some geneticists that the artificial radiation 
load to the gonad per man per generation should be kept, on an average, 
below the level of twice the average radiation load due to naturally occurring 
sources. 


We in Japan have already suffered from two atomic bombs, at Hiro- 
shima and at Nagasaki, and cannot help but take a more cautious attitude 
toward the problem of radioactivity than the people of other countries which 
have experienced no direct atomic attack as yet. If nuclear experiments are 
to be repeated in the South Pacific Islands, one wonders what will happen in 
future generations to the inhabitants of those islands—who live much closer to 
the testing grounds than we do—even though they may look quite healthy at 
present. The question demands our serious attention. Where the hereditary 
effects of radiation are concerned, a weaker dose of radiation spread among 
a greater number of people is more serious than a larger dose received by 
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a smaller number. 

We must calculate and maintain a fair margin of safety for the more 
beneficial uses of radiation such as in medicine and industry, as well as for 
the technological utilization of atomic energy, in all of which it is inevitable 
for the happiness and welfare of mankind that some people be exposed to 
radiation. 

It is undesirable, therefore, to increase the unnecessary dose of radiation 
by repeated nuclear experiments, for this may make even the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy more difficult in the future. Moreover, if an H-bomb of the 
Bikini type should be dropped on a densely-populated urban area, millions of 
people would be injured in an instant and it would be almost impossible to 
give each one of them adequate medical treatment. 

If one took the military view, in which some injury to some persons 
may be considered unavoidable, the permissible level for radioactive substances 
might be increased greatly. However, from the standpoint of conscientious 
medical science, in which every effort must be made to save even a single life 
and to make life even one day longer, even a slight unnecessary increase of 
radioactivity above the naturally-occurring level, due to repeated peacetime 
tests of atomic or hydrogen bombs, is certainly undesirable. 

Although the terrible effects of the atomic and hydrogen bombs are 
widely discussed in many countries, we are the only people in the world who 
have actually experienced atomic bombing—twice in the past, on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, and, recently injury and possible danger due to hydrogen bomb 
tests at Bikini. We feel therefore, it is our right, duty and responsibility 
to appeal strongly to all people of the world so that those who have not as 
yet experienced the tragedies of atomic and hydrogen bombs may not suffer 
even greater harm in the future. 

We feel it very important, however, not to mix up any anti-nuclear 
bomb campaign with either anti-American, anti-British or anti-Soviet feelings, 
for it is just such low types of human emotion as the hatred of one group 
of people for another which are used to justify the production and testing 
of such weapons of mass destruction. The author has no intention to have 
any part of this paper used for the purpose of creating hatred against any 
group of people, but prays, rather, that it may become a starting point for 
greater love, understanding and mutual trust among nations. 

While the author does not wish to be an alarmist, it seems to him only 
right in dealing with any matter concerning human life to take account of all 
dangers which may be conceivable in the light of our present scientific knowl- 
edge. The following points should be remembered: 

1. Even the people of non-belligerent neutral countries would be in 
great danger of receiving considerable radioactive fallout in the event of 
severe nuclear bombing in neighboring countries. 

2. The probability of having abnormal children will increase with in- 
creases in the radiation dose and in the number of people exposed to radiation. 
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3. There is a great danger of the effects of radiation being transmitted 
hereditarily to the descendants of those exposed. Thus, the reckless use of 
nuclear weapons in any war of the future would create tragedies in countless 
generations even after the end of the war itself. 

4. At present we have no guarantee whatsoever that some type of 
atomic or hydrogen bomb even more frightful than the present ones will not 
be developed in future. 

In view of these points, there is no apparent reason why the prohibition 
of atomic and hydrogen bombs should not be considered a logical extension 
of past restrictions on bacterial warfare and poison gas. 

As the situation is at present, it seems almost impossible for scientists 
alone to achieve the abolition of nuclear weapons and the establishment of 
really effective international control of atomic energy, but the problem even 
so must not be left unsolved indefinitely. The future fate of human life and 
the human race are at stake, and a solution must be reached as soon as possible 
through international cooperation on the highest moral level. 
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Some Characteristics of Japanese Art 


Tanikawa Tetsuzo 


ee works displayed as representative of Japanese art in European 
museums run strongly to the minor handicrafts of the Edo Period, such 

as inré medicine boxes, netsuke carvings, sword-guards, and the like. 
Something is common to all of them—the netsuke, small pieces of sculpture 
in wood, bamboo, horn, or ivory; the lacquer inré decorated in gold or silver 
maki-e; the iron, brass, or copper sword-guards decorated in relief, openwork, 
or gold and silver inlay. As for ceramics, onc finds chiefiy the glazed poly- 
chrome Imari and Kakiemon, and in art the ukiyo-e genre prints and paintings. 
Museums like the Musée Guimet in Paris, founded especially for Oriental 
art, also have chanoyu tea-ceremony bowls and vases and other wares on dis- 
play; but I always find it chilling to see these various objects offered as 
representative examples of Japanese art. Tea ceremony wares lined up in 
museum cases look unnatural and thoroughly out of place. But that is not 
all. To a Japanese, a majority of them appear to have been assembled quite 
indiscriminately, for nothing more than their exotic appeal. With the excep- 
tion of the ukiyo-e, the place these minor handicrafts occupy in Japanese art 
is by no means representative. They are mediocre, and most of the examples 
in European museums are trite and mediocre even for their kind. Of course, 
we need not be surprised that the same objects should seem trite and vulgar 
to a Japanese, and yet appear strange and different, and therefore artistic and 
superior, to an Occidental with his completely alien culture; or that a piece 
of outstanding value to a Japanese should be of no interest to an Occidental. 
No doubt we Japanese make many peculiar judgments of Western art. 

Such differences of opinion are not wholly absent even where mutual 
understanding is on a relatively high level. It was Occidentals who first 
showed us the value of the wkiyo-e color prints. We learned a great deal 
from Occidentals, moreover, in appraising the work of particular ukiyo-e artists 
—Sharaku, for instance. Yet there are indications that the very fame of the 
ukiyo-e has blocked the way to a deeper understanding of Japanese painting. 
Japanese rate the Buddhist paintings of the Fujiwara Period (897-1185) and 
the picture scrolls (emakimono) of the Kamakura Period (1185-1392) in- 

*The dates used by art historians. 
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comparably higher than uktyo-e prints; but, except for a few specialists, how 
many people in the West are aware of the fact? 

That is not the worst of it. Even among those who think they under- 
stand Japanese art, are there not some who take banality for genius and the 
unbeautiful for the beautiful? Judging from the fact that many Japanese have 
the same trouble, we need not find it surprising, if the views of such Japanese 
are listened to, that foreigners should have gone astray. The tea bowls and 
flower vases I have seen in European museums seem to support my misgivings. 
The labels frequently describe them as the gifts of persons whose duty or busi- 
ness kept them in Japan. They were not chosen by specialists in any case, 
and they do little to further mutual understanding. 

Using as my example the tea wares that seem most difficult for the 
Westerner to understand, I should like to describe the nature of Japanese 
beauty, and, if possible, to move on to the characteristics that set Japanese 
art off from Western art and Chinese art. It is in the tea ceremony wares 
that relations between the beautiful and the unbeautiful, art and non-art are 
the most delicate and complex. 


2 


In ceramic wares for the tea ceremony are to be found forms quite 
without counterpart elsewhere in the world. Irregular and asymmetrical forms 
with such general names as kutsugata (“shoe form”) and ami-gasa (suggested 
by the elliptical sun hat of grass or bamboo) are but a beginning. Every tea 
bowl has its own complex form. I have taken as my illustration the Unohana- 
gaki, a representative piece of Shino from the Momoyama Period (1573-1615) 
(see Plate 1). I shall have nothing to say of the soft, white feldspar glaze or of 
the dark green, semi-abstract line pattern, so delicate that it seems almost to 
be fading away. I shall be concerned only with the shape of the bowl. 

1. This generally cylindrical bowl is thought to have been built up 
in a coil on a slowly revolving wheel. There are to be seen, both inside and 
out, certain inconspicuous ridges and depressions that could be either marks 
left by the potter’s fingers on the revolving piece or traces of the original 
coil. From the extremely natural quality of the line that marks off two 
horizontal gradations a third of the way down from the lip on the outer 
surface, and from the fact that the line is slightly inclined, it seems plain that 
we have in it a happy attempt to make use of the basic spiral construction. 
The line seems to have been further emphasized by scraping clay off with a 
wooden spatula. 


9 


In addition to this near-horizontal line, more than half the outer 
circumference in length, there are three strong vertical lines made by the 
spatula. Two of them, as though cut by a plane, are to be found side by side 
below the horizontal line. The other is some distance away, a third of the 
way from the bottom and at the opposite end of the horizontal line. It too 
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cuts boldly across the gradations that make use of the original spiral. Though 
there are other less conspicuous marks, these three, at least, are carefully placed 
for formal effect. 

3. The surface of the bowl is a truly complex pattern of inconspicuous 
depressions, including those noted above. The lip traces a line similar to 
the kutsu-gata, an oval that approaches a triangle. The base is in the same 
near-triangular form, but with the orientation opposite to that of the lip. If, 
then, one were to cut sections a centimeter or so wide parallel to the lip, every 
section would differ radically from every other. The same variety would be 
found if the bowl were repeatedly bisected perpendicular to the lip. In a 
perfect cylinder, the sections would of course be identical. We thus have a 
measure of the exceedingly complicated interplay of concave and convex 
surfaces. 

4. This complex pattern, moreover, shows no sign of being forced or 
artificial. It seems as natural as the form of a rock or a mountain. The im- 
pression changes with each slight change in angle, and yet each impression 
has its own naturalness. 

What can have produced this remarkable form? 

It would seem that in the secret of production a secret of appreciation 
was at work. Because of the use to which a tea bowl was put, there were 
limits upon both its size and its shape. No such variety was possible as in 
jars and vases. Precisely because the tea bowl was plain and because it was 
lacking in variety, a demand arose that the plain, monotonous form be made 
more complex and more varied than innately complex and varied forms. 
Every day the owner took up the bowl, looked at it, drank from it; and affec- 
tion for it grew and presently came to impose this demand. Early devotees 
of the chanoyu tea ceremony discovered a new beauty in everyday utensils 
brought back from Korea, and set them off against the Chinese wares that had 
until then been used in the ceyemony and consecrated. To make the new 
aesthetic concepts more secure, they then set about creating new forms. The 
irregular, asymmetrical Raku, Shino, and Oribe tea wares were the result. 
Points long considered of crucial interest in judging a tea bowl—the base, the 
inner surface, the lip, the keshiki (a word which refers to variations in glaze 
and to changes brought on by use and admired as a special sort of decoration) 
—are all to be seen as a part of the connoisseurship that arose from the urge 
to find in the plain and monotonous something more complex and varied than 
the already complex and varied. Though these refinements may not have been 
present from the start, a drive to create was born from the profounder insights 
of the great tea masters. Certain practical matters had also to be considered: 
stability when the bowl was taken up, a need to keep the tea warm, convenience 
for placing the chashaku (tea scoop), and the like. Many hints were also taken 
from accidental cracks and distortions in the process of firing; and the tradi- 
tional culture of the hermitage and the monastery gave rise to a spirit of 
respect for the inadequate, the reviled, the worn out, from which in turn grew 
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a desire to make live afresh the beauty of such coarse everyday objects as 
rustic seed jars. Thus there developed forms without parallel elsewhere in 
the world, without parallel in respect to both the beauty of the original pieces 
and the ugliness of later imitations. 

Whatever can be said of the tea bow! can be said of all ceramics used 
in the tea ceremony: tea jar, flower vase, water jar, incense vessel. This is 
true not only of the irregular forms; it is true also of the tendency, much as 
in primitive wares, to leave the bare surface of the biscuit exposed over a 
part or the whole of a piece, thus setting the texture off to new and fresh effect. 

Here is something that stands in contrast to the aims of Western ceramics. 
The latter, while preserving careful left-right symmetry, have always been close 
to painting and sculpture. Ever since the Greeks, the main effort has gone 
into decoration. In both Sévres and Majolica, the emphasis is on pictures of 
human beings, with designs and the color schemes very much like those for 
oil paintings. There are, it is true, highly decorated wares in Japan too; but 
Japanese have come to respect the wares we have described above far more 
than decorated wares, however beautiful. This predilection had its origins 
in the secluded world of the tea ceremony, and has come to exert a broad 
influence on Japanese life in general. 

By the term “sculpture,” I have reference to the tradition beginning 
with Greek terra-cotta figures of gods and men. I believe that the works of 
Luca and Andrea della Robbia have been given special attention along with 
the great paintings and sculptures of the Renaissance because, although ceramic 
works, they are statuary of a sort we might better expect to find in marble. | 
believe, again, that Palissy continues to be admired over other potters because 
Palissy ware, though pottery, is also remarkable relief sculpture. 

In contrast to this tendency in the West, the Chinese built a great 
world of “pure ceramics” which found its highest expression in the celadons 
and the white wares of the Sung Period. Decoration, if there was decoration, 
was made to contribute to the dynamic form of the piece. It is therefore not 
in the decoration that one sees the piece but rather in the piece that one sees 
the decoration. The effect is the same if there is no decoration at all. In the 
whites and celadons of the Sung Period the Chinese reached their greatest 
artistic heights. It would be hard to find the peer of these noble wares. Their 
beauty is, moreover, quite conscious and calculated. Decoration is lacking 
not through incompetence but entirely through intention. As in Occidental 
wares, a careful left-right balance predominates; but the beauty of the colors 
comes to life in the strict formal beauty of the whole. 

In the tea wares of the Momoyama Period—the Shino, Oribe, and Raku 
tea bowls, the Iga, Bizen, and Shigaraki flower vases and water jars—one feels 
that a strong urge is at work to break the symmetry. The white wares and 
celadons of the Sung Period find their world of beauty in a realm as far as 
possible from primitive ceramics. Even though the pursuit of “pure ceramics” 
is the same, Japanese wares of the Momoyama Period show the opposite im- 


























Plate I 
Shino-ware bowl, Unohana-gaki. 
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4 pulse, a strong desire to return to the primitive. The Chinese, trying to depart 
from the natural, made the distance from nature as conspicuous as possible. 
The Japanese feared departing from the natural, and sought therefore to 
conceal the distance. Sometimes the attempt at concealment had the perverse 
effect of making it the more noticeable, with the result that Chinese wares, 
<a emphasizing the distance from nature, often seem natural by comparison. The 
a Chinese forms are free from any suggestion of the strained or the forced. 
Their forms, that is to say, come naturally from the potter’s wheel. It is 
ny for this reason that large numbers of imitative wares from the Momoyama 
Period and after are unparalleled in their ugliness. When, in a small minority 
of cases, the work hits the mark, however, we have objects replete with a 
strange beauty, objects that make one feel in the man-made a naturalness that 
has nothing in common with the simply artificial. In the form, the texture, 
the harmonies produced spontaneously by the glazes, we feel something akin 
to a rock covered with moss, or a cliff over which pours a waterfall, or a 
plain on which patches of snow remain. This is by no means the proximity 
to nature we find in primitive wares. It is rather a naturalness that is the 
product of artifice. It is a naturalness striven for by the potter and loved by 
the connoisseur, the expression of a high aesthetic consciousness. 


at 


3 
Two characteristics clearly distinguish the ceramic wares of the tea 
Seca ceremony. The first is complexity in simplicity, the second a highly contrived 
‘a virtuosity displayed through the apparently primitive. As we have noted, nu- 
merous circumstances may be cited to account for the fact that these character- 
istics first emerged in the tea ceremony. Whatever the explanation, there can 
be no doubt that the will to create form in a certain period of Japanese 
history is to be seen in these wares, and that it led to the creation of unparalleled 
forms. In Japanese ceramics there are forms that have more universality. 
The Kakiemon and Imari wares, for instance, found imitators in eighteenth- 
century Europe, and even now have admirers over a large part of the Occident. 
They are representative of Japan just as the ukiyo-e prints are, however, and, 
as the prints are unrepresentative, so too are the decorated wares. I have 





therefore taken up wares less universal and less easy to understand, though it 
must not be thought that they exist in isolation. On the contrary, their special 
quality is exactly the quality most expressive of japan in all the arts—in 
landscape gardening, architecture, literature, drama, and painting. Without 
an understanding of it, one cannot understand the arts of Japan. 

The demand for the expression of complexity in simplicity leads to a 
sort of symbolism. This symbolism is most readily seen in the Japanese land- 
scape garden, neither a natural garden nor yet a formal garden in the Western 
manner. It is common in Japanese gardens to make rocks stand for mountains 
or islands. This in essence is drawing to scale, and bonsai (miniature plants), 
bonseki (sand and stones on a tray), and bonkei (tray landscapes) follow the 
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same principle. If bonsai is the lowest branch of the art, the highest and 
most demanding may be found in rock gardens like that of the Ryéanji Temple 
in Kyoto (see Plate 2). The Rydanji garden, fifteen large and small stones on 
a flat expanse of white sand, can easily be interpreted as a small-scale represen- 
tation of islands in the sea. Yet the formal tightness soon makes us forget to 
wonder what is represented. We have thus moved from scale drawing to 
symbolism, a symbolism related to the Oriental pantheism which sees the 
universe in a single tree or a single blade of grass, and a single rock of course 
is no exception. Rocks are in fact particularly significant. Partaking of the 
spirit of mountains, they are tied to an ancient tradition of mountain worship. 

The same symbolism is found in the N6 drama, in monochrome ink 
washes, and in short verse forms such as the seventeen-syllable haiku. In the 
No, the masked actor bows or raises his head so slightly that the movement is 
barely visible, and thereby expresses complex emotions; or he raises and lowers 
a hand slightly, and in the gesture is a whole dramatic complex. 

The N6o has best preserved primitive forms and added to them great 
artifice. This fact can be explained by the popular origins of the N6 and its 
subsequent ossification, protected by the Shégunate and the military nobility 
as the formal entertainment of the warrior class. Yet here too we may note 
qualities which, common to all the arts, express the Formwille of the Japa- 
nese people. What I have said of ceramics also has validity here. 

In Japanese wooden architecture we see a fondness for unfinished logs 
and for bark, and in tea-rooms and architecture influenced by the tea-room 
style we sometimes find logs from which the bark has not been removed. These 
are of course the most primitive of building materials, and yet they have been 
selected after the most rigorous standards, and much artifice has been applied 
to making them look primitive. The danger is for this very reason greater 
than in more universal styles of architecture. In urban restaurants and inns, 
ugliness has become the ordinary thing, just as it has in wares used for the 
popular tea ceremony. The interplay of the beautiful and the unbeautiful, 
of art and non-art, is delicate and complex. Even Japanese have trouble 
making the proper distinctions. 

The N6 has inherited forms from centuries ago, and the tea ceremony 
too preserves ancient forms. Because the basic No spirit and N6 techniques 
have been forged by intense discipline over the years, the old forms can be 
given life again. The form that has not received new life, however, goes to 
join the growing heap of the unbeautiful and the inartistic. The process of 
building up this heap is to be seen everywhere in the world of the N6 and the 
world of the tea ceremony. It is especially conspicuous in the tea ceremony, 
which is bound closely to a wide variety of arts—architecture, painting, the 
handicrafts. Unbeautiful and inartistic pieces are common among the exhibits 
I have found so chilling in Europe. 

A distinction difficult even for Japanese does not come easily to a Eu- 
ropean. The distinction between the beautiful and the unbeautiful, art and 
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non-art, however, is one without which the true shape of things Japanese cannot 
be known. It is easy to dismiss them with the sweeping charge that they lack 
universal beauty. Indeed many Japanese today are doing just that, and there 
are those who hope thus to open the way to a truer, wider world of beauty. 
They can only succeed in shutting themselves off from the world of beauty 
that is most Japanese. 

What is it that distinguishes the beautiful and the unbeautiful, art and 
non-art? There are no general standards—one must learn by looking at in- 
dividual pieces. If we must seek principles, however, the first principle is 
complexity hidden in simplicity: complexity preserving a fast unity through 
the most binding formal power, unity appealing to us through strength, 
weight and size. Simplicity, concealing complexity in itself, must yet remain 
simplicity. Whatever lacks this particular quality somehow strikes us as 
clamorous, lacking in repose and elegance. We may demand first of all from 
tea wares that they have repose, grace, and dignity. 

The second principle is similar: polish and artifice displayed in the 
primitive. Unless the primitive quality is preserved so that artifice is piled 
upon artifice to produce an effect increasingly natural, the result comes to 
seem forced, unattractive, graceless. We are here requiring that a human being 
become more than a human being. In the Orient the word mushin (which 
might be translated approximately as “beyond consciousness”) is used to 
describe the state aimed at. Mushin once had a religious significance, but 
its application is now more general. Sometimes one reaches mushin in a 
flash of revelation after severe discipline, sometimes by adherence to an ab- 
solute. The person who has attained enlightenment through discipline may 
work in the arts; and it is widely recognized in both the Orient and the 
Occident that devotion to the arts puts one in the same state as adherence to 
an absolute. When a tea bowl is shaped by one in a state of mushin, the 
result, even though the assistance of pure chance is often called for, is a special 
quality of nature in art and art in nature, a quality simple and yet of great 
elegance, humble and yet majestic, truly weighty and imposing. 

It is rare, however. Most of the pieces we see today are like and yet 
unlike the ideal, unbeautiful beside the beautiful, non-art beside art. The 
distinction is extremely delicate; but it will no doubt come naturally when 
one has had a chance to see the very best. In all the Japanese arts—landscape 
gardening, architecture, the ink wash, dramatic forms like the Nd, short verse 
forms like haiku—the distinction between the beautiful and the unbeautiful, 
between art and non-art, is a matter of the two general principles discussed 
above. I have said that minor handicraft objects such as netsuke, inré, and 
sword-guards occupy a rather low place in Japanese art. Although they show 
cleverness, wit, and charm, they give one neither a feeling of size and weight, 
nor a feeling of elevation and dignity. What Japanese insist upon is weight 
and size, elevation and dignity, even in small things. 








The Discovery of Japan 
From the North 


Hirabayashi Hirondo 


ERING'S great expedition to the northeast regions of Asia in the first half 
B of the eighteenth century was one of the most ambitious scientific ex- 
peditions world history has ever seen, involving as it did a survey of the 
Arctic coast of the Asian continent, followed by observations of a large area 
of the northern Pacific. 

The areas of sea which the accurately detailed maps of today show to be 
bounded by Siberia, Kamchatka, Alaska, the Aleutians, the Kuriles and the east 
coast of Japan were at that time a blank spot in world map-making far more 
formidable than the Antarctic for our modern expeditions. 

Records of this scientific expedition, which surmounted superhuman 
difficulties in order to fill in the blank spot, were for long available in part, 
but for various reasons no trustworthy primary sources were made public until 
comparatively recently. As a result, while among the many documents on the 
Bering expedition there was in parts extremely vital material, there were no 
few which presented a distorted view of the truth. 

In 1938, however, the basic materials which had been buried for 200 
years in the archives of the Russian imperial family at last saw the light of day 
in their complete form. Among them is an account of the activities of the 
voyage of exploration to Japan led by Marten Spangberg—one of the primary 
aims of Bering’s second expedition—an account which is most valuable when 
taken in conjunction with old records extant in Japan. 

I have collated the various documents and attempted here to piece together 
the historical evidence, revaluing Bering’s expedition and at the same time 
examining the exchanges between the party sent to Japan and the Japanese in 
the light of both official and non-official records. 


MATERIALS 


Let us first examine previously available materials. There are many 


descriptions of Bering’s expedition which were already in circulation in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. There are two main works which give 
a comparatively well-organized account of these. The first is F. A. Golder’s 
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death. These memoirs, 
however, remained hidden 
in the secret archives of the court during the old Czarist days and did 
not come to light in their full form until 1938. I shall refer here, as my 
basic material, to a translation into Bering’s native tongue, Danish, 
published in Copenhagen in 1948 under the title of Vitus Berings Eventyrlig 
Opdagerfaerd. 

Thirdly, there are the old Japanese records. There are many accounts 
of the Russian ships which arrived in 1738, scattered throughout old records 
and historical sources in Japan. The one I shall use here as the most reliable 
basic Japanese material is the Oshi Sendai Ikoku-sen no Sata (Information 
Concerning Foreign Ships at Sendai in Oshii) written in 1739 as part of the 
Seisetsu Tstiki compiled in the middle of the eighteenth century in the records 
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office of the Date family, the feudal rulers of Sendai. 


THE MOTIVES BEHIND THE BERING EXPEDITIONS 


The Bering expeditions which went on from 1725 to 1742 were a great 
undertaking. Their achievements, both scientific and practical, are too many 
to be enumerated in full, but the most important of them can be mentioned 
here. They are 1) the discovery of a navigable route through the Bering Straits; 
2) a survey of the Kurile Archipelago and the northern part of Japan; 3) the 
discovery by Tschirikov and Bering of the northwestern part of America; 4) 
surveys of Kamchatka by Stefan P. Krasheninkov and G. W. Steller; 5) J. G. 
Gmelin’s studies of Siberia; 6) the extremely valuable historical materials on 
Siberia collected by F. I. Miller (German name Gerhard F. Miiller); and, lastly, 
a survey of the Siberian coast between Vajgatj Island and the basin of the 
River Anadyr. (See preface to Berg’s book.) 

The aims of the Bering expedition are set forth in an Imperial decree 
from Peter the Great on January 6, 1725. They were: 


1) To construct, in Kamchatka or its vicinity, one or two ships with decks. 

2) To sail these ships along the coast of the land which stretches to the 
north and to ascertain whether at any point it connects with America. 

3) To investigate where this land borders on America and to proceed to 
some town under European dominion. If a European ship is encountered, to 
enquire the name of the nearby coast. To go ashore and prepare an on-the- 
spot survey. To enter the results of this survey on a map and to return home 
to report. (Chapter 8, Berg.) 


Quite apart from these, the formal motives, the thing that drove Peter 
the Great so recklessly to dispatch such a scientific expedition to the unknown 
Far East cannot under any circumstances be interpreted as the desire for con- 
quest. This is clear from Waxel’s memoirs, which state: 


It was the year 1716. One day, while Peter the Great was in France, 
a request came from the Academy. They wished him to give assistance to 
certain Academy members to pass through Russia and Siberia, the Emperor's 
territories, for the purpose of drawing a map of the area embracing the most 
easterly part of Asia and the northern part of America....The great and 
wise Emperor, while thinking that the Frenchmen’s request was no light 
matter, deigned to give them his promise. After his return to his country, 
however, he was busy with affairs of state and pressed by the requirements 
of a war, so that he had no leisure to think of other things. In fact, until 
1725, when he appointed Bering to the task, there is no record of either 
side having set foot in the area. (Chapter 2, Waxel.) 
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ORGANIZATION AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE BERING EXPEDITION 


The Bering expedition was carried out in two parts, the first from 1725 
to 1730 and the second from 1733-1742. As Waxel points out, however, these 
two form together a single whole, comprising as it were a preparatory expedi- 
tion and the expedition proper. The first expedition was made up of only two 
leaders and 50-60 other members. On August 14, 1728, it finally reached latitude 
67°18’ N. and, having ascertained that the Asian mainland stretched no farther 
than this, set back home. 

Bering, spurred on by the desire to organize now a great scientific expedi- 
tion for his second attempt, hastened back home to make his report. 

For the second expedition, the most imposing party in the history of 
world exploration was organized. Even while they were crossing the vast plains 
of Siberia, detachments were sent to make surveys of the Arctic coast. The 
expedition carried everything with it—food supplies for several years, ship- 
building materials, and instruments for navigation and observation. 

A journey involving a great party of over 1,000 persons in all involved 
exceptional labors. At Tobolsk, the addition of 200 troops brought the total 
membership of the expedition up to nearly 1,500. (Chapter 3, Waxel.) 

Of the most important figures included in this great force, the commander 
Bering and his aide-de-camp Spangberg were Danes. Svend Waxel, the captain 
of one ship, was a Swede, while the captain of the other, William Walton, was 
an Englishman. Among the scholars were many world-famous names: German- 
born Professor G. F. Miiller, a historian and member of the Royal Society 
who presided over them; George Gmelin, a German-born doctor of medicine who 
combined the roles of botanist and chemist; a French astronomer, de la Croyére; a 
German historian, Johan Eberhard Fischer; a natural historian, Wilhelm Steller; 
and many others. They were accompanied as assistants by a large number of 
technicians, painters, and research workers. (Chapter 1, Waxel.) 

Bering’s task in leading this great company all the way to the Pacific 
Coast was no light one. Not only did it involve opening up a geographically 
difficult route, but there often occurred clashes of opinion which required the 
greatest decisiveness in order to keep control over a body of scholars and 
workers of such diverse nationalities. It is generally accepted that the com- 
mander, Bering, was vacillating and irresolute (there are references to this 
scattered throughout Berg’s book). In fact, he was a man of extreme prudence. 
Refusing to tide over an awkward moment by any facile decision on a case’s 
merits, he would devote much silent effort, as his staff realized, to the attempt 
to respect each member’s wishes and make each and all accept their respon- 
sibility. 

It was the French academic world that paid the deepest attention to the 
results of this scientific expedition, the most ambitious venture world history 
had ever known. Reports from the Far East were promptly brought right as 
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far as Paris and studied there. The report, for example, of Spangberg’s foray to 
Japan reached the capital, St. Petersburg on January 6, 1740. On February 
27, despite the extremely poor state of communications still existing at the time, 
the following detailed report was carried in the Gazette de France, published 
in Paris: 


DOCUMENTS BEARING ON THE VOYAGE OF CAPTAIN SPANGBERG 
FROM KAMCHATKA TO JAPAN IN JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST, 1739. 
DISCOVERY OF THIRTY-FOUR ISLANDS IN THE NORTH PACIFIC 
OCEAN. 


There is a report that Captain Spangberg, while navigating in the North 
Pacific, has discovered thirty-four islands, both large and small, the in- 
habitants of which, as soon as they saw him, sent six small boats to meet 
him. Although surprised, the natives received Captain Spangberg, when he 
landed on one of these islands, without opposition and with friendship. 
These islands resemble the Japanese very much. They possess large 
quantities of gold and copper money. It is said that Captain Spangberg 
has notified the Empress of his discovery and has sent her several pieces 
of the money used on the island. 

At Amsterdam there is being sold a world map in two sheets contain- 
ing the Arctic and Antarctic poles. On the Arctic half one sees on the 
confines of Tartary the territory of Kamchatka, which extends forty degrees 
farther east than was hitherto known and where Captain Spangbarg has 
made a sixteen-day voyage to some new islands, which are generally believed 
to belong to Japan. All this information comes through Mr. Swartz, a 
representative of Holland and Petersburg, who sent it to the States General 
in his letters of January 24, 1740. 

The courier who left Jakutsk on September 6, 1739, was just four 
months in coming to St. Petersburg, arriving January 6, 1740. He brought 
to Admiral Golovin a report in six sheets of the expedition of Captain 
Spangberg, of which I have learned the following particulars. Captain 
Spangberg was at sea during June, July and August, 1739, trying to find 
a route from Kamchatka to Japan. He left Kamchatka at latitude 56° and 
from there he sailed south with a good wind, so that in sixteen days he 
covered twenty degrees of latitude, reaching approximately latitude 36° 
(according to Admiral Golovin, 37°). In the course of his navigation he 
came across many islands, on several of which he made landings, etc., and 
he made a landing in Japan (probably on the eastern side) where he was 
well received and began commercial relations, etc. 

Admiral Golovin did not tell me positively what course Captain 
Spangberg sailed, but he said that it was carefully charted. He also said 
that Captain Spangberg would soon appear in person with a full account 
and chart of his course, etc. (Golder’s Russian Expeditions on the Pacific, 
1641-1850, appendix.) 
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CONTACTS BETWEEN THE JAPAN DETACHMENT AND JAPAN 


The extent of the excitement the report of Spangberg’s arrival in Japan 
caused in the academic world in Paris can be inferred from the speed with which 
it was announced and from the wording of the announcement itself. In Japan, 
too, Spangberg’s visit came as a warning of the opening of the gateway to the 
world from the north. Waxel’s memoirs give the following twelve dates and 
positions for the two ships which appeared off Japan’s coast: 

1) June 1, 1739. Latitude 47° N. crossed. 

2) June 14. Overtaken by a thick mist near latitude 46° N. (the seas 
near the straits of Urup in the Kuriles). Spangberg and Walton are 
separated and take independent action. 


Spangberg’s Party 

3) June 18. 28° 41’ N. (East coast of Iwate Prefecture.) Japanese land 
sighted; a hamlet and wheat fields visible. Two Japanese boats 
approach. 

4) June 20. Surrounded by countless Japanese boats. Put out to sea 
temporarily. 

5) June 22. Enter a bay (Sendai Bay) and drop anchor at 38° 23’ (Ajji- 
shima, Ojika County). Fishing folk came in boats to sell fresh fish, 
rice, tobacco, and cucumber pickled in salt and exchange sundries. 
Collect various kinds of Japanese coins. 

6) June 23. 79 Japanese boats gather around. Four important-looking 
Japanese come to inspect the foreign vessels. They are invited on 
board, given a feast and shown a map of the world. They point to 
the place where Japan is on the map and say “Nifon,” not “Japan.” 
They point out places and call them Masma, Samdo, Sangar, Notoo, 
etc. (apparently an attempt at a phonetic rendering of Matsumae, Sado, 
Saga and Noto). 

7) July 3. 43° 50’ Land in Kunashiri and draw 13 barrels of fresh water. 


Walton’s Party 

8) June 18. Latitude 36° 42’ N. passed. (East coast of Fukushima 
Prefecture.) 

9) (?) 35° 10’ N. Anchor near a large town (neighborhood of Amatsuhama 
in Chiba Prefecture). Seven subordinates sent ashore. They are taken 
into a Japanese home, given a meal and obtain some Japanese wine. 

10) June 22. Can see oranges, millet, grapes and rice growing in profusion 
ashore. Are signalled to withdraw, from a Japanese boat by a warrior 
wearing a sword on a belt and carrying a pistol. 

11) Pass latitude 34° 20’ N. (Off Shimoda on the Izu Peninsula.) 

12) June 23. Sight a large town at approximately 33° 30’ (neighborhood 
of Katsuura on the east coast of Wakayama Prefecture). Here again 
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they are signalled to leave, and set sail for home (Waxel). 


Berg’s book reports that on June 14 Walton separated from Spangberg’s 
ship deliberately, but according to Waxel’s memoirs the two lost sight of each 
other in dense mist. 

Spangberg’s expedition to Japan, though short in duration, obtained a 
clear idea of the salient features of the east coast of Japan. One of the most 
important of them was Sendai Bay (described as “a bay on latitude 38° 20’ N.”), 
a historical spot whither, in 701, the Japanese court had sent a mission to 
produce gold and whence, in 1613, Hasekura Tsunenaga had set sail as envoy to 
the Vatican. It was controlled by the Date family, one of the great feudal clans 


of northern Japan, who have left clear accounts of contemporary visits from 
foreign ships. 


Old Japanese Records 

The old Japanese accounts combine with the expedition’s descriptions 
of its activities to present a complete picture of the visit to Japan, the two 
sets of records exactly complimenting each other. 

The year 1739, when a detachment from Bering’s expedition discovered 
Japan from the north, was just one century after the Tokugawa military 
government closed the country to the outside world. From 1639 until 1854, 
when Commodore Perry forced Japan to open her ports, the Tokugawa gov- 
ernment protected its feudal power by banning the Christian faith and all 
travel and trade between Japan and foreign countries. During those two 
hundred years, Japan’s contact with the outside was maintained solely through 
dealings with the Dutch trading house which was permitted on Deshima at 
Nagasaki, and through restricted visits from Chinese ships. The Tokugawa 
government’s control over domestic affairs was sufficiently strong to ensure 
that feudal lords and ordinary people alike throughout the country carefully 
observed its seclusionist policies. 

As a result, when Spangberg’s unit appeared off the island of Ajishima, 
part of the territory of the Date clan, on May 23 by the lunar calendar, a 
report of the event was promptly transmitted by the local inhabitants to 
Sendai, the headquarters of the clan, which it reached by May 25. In the 
chapter entitled Oshii Sendai Ikoku-Sen no Sata (Information Concerning 


Foreign Ships at Sendai in Oshii), of the Seisetsu Tsiki, there is the following 
account: 


On May 25, an inhabitant of the isolated island known as Ajishima, off 
the cape of Ojika, came over to Sakanamachi in the town of Sendai and 
gave us the following information: the foreign ships were four-cornered 
and with a capacity of 3,000 koku (approximately 300 tons). They were 
painted black and were as solidly built as if steel-covered. Both sides 
of the ships had cannons. 
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The day after the Date clan received the report on the arrival of the 
strange black ships, the county governor hastened to the spot taking with 
him 30 foot soldiers and skilled swimmers, and on the next day, May 27, the 
clan chief of staff, troop commander and inspector-general set off from Ishino- 
maki harbor near Sendai with foot soldiers and artillery units. Next, the 
same evening, Ayukai Shima, the garrison commander, went taking with him 
an astronomer and a Confucian scholar, as well as three priests from the 
Dainenji Temple who had been in Nagasaki. Both grain ships and fishing 
boats were held up, and from the Ishinomaki estuary to Ajishima the trans- 
port of supplies was thrown into great confusion. 

On the 24th three ships in Spangberg’s squadron sailed south to a 
point off Arahama in Watari county, but came back to the sea off Ajishima 
and anchored on the 28th. The hourly movements of the black ships were 
reported to Sendai, and records reveal that concern for the defense of Ishi- 
nomaki and Watari threw Sendai for a while into a state of uproar reminiscent 
of wartime. 

The black ships, however, were completely friendly and peaceful in 


their intentions. A fisherman called Hachinoj6 who approached them on the 
28th has this to report: 


As the fishing boats passed the foreign ship the sailors on board 
beckoned them, so they rowed closer and the sailors invited them aboard 
the ship. On coming face to face with the sailors, the Japanese fishermen 
offered them a sea bream, which they received with great satisfaction, 
giving five pieces of silver in exchange. Another fisherman offered a flat- 
fish, for which a tiger-skin-like hood was given. About ten of the sailors 
were gathered together eating shippoku (foreign dishes) such as are to be 
seen in Nagasaki. The fishermen made signs asking for similar food, 
whereupon the sailors opened a cupboard with a capacity of about 4 to (1 
to=18.039 litres) and gave them something looking like dried persimmons 
on skewers. They brought these back and showed them to the authorities 
for information. 

The silver coins were very thin, like leaves of the Chinese paulownia, 
and had a design somewhat resembling stone paving on the back. For 
one sea-bream, they paid five pieces of silver, so that it seemed they could 
correctly value the worth. 


Spangberg, on his side also, acknowledges how reasonable was the attitude 
of the Japanese in such barter and the considerable degree of discernment 
which they showed. ‘4s Waxel says: 


Commander Spangberg obtained Japanese coins and gave in exchange 
Russian coins of an equivalent value. The weight of the Japanese coins 
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pieces of woven cloth and cambrics, rosaries with blue glass beads and 
other such things. They had keen eyes and would have been difficult to 
deceive, showing considerable discrimination in valuing what they were 
shown. 


The Japanese had been forbidden by the order closing the country to 
construct large ocean-going ships, so these black ships came as an enormous 
surprise to them. The fishermen who went near them remarked enviously: 


The ships were very strongly constructed and the excellence of their 
equipment surpasses description. Though they were floating on the deep 
sea, they never swayed in the slightest. 


Zenbei, head of the Tashiro seaside village and Ryimon, a Buddhist 
priest, who boarded the foreign vessels, reported on their construction in 
detail with sketches accompanying their descriptions. 

Spangberg was also minute in his reports on Japanese fishing and trad- 
ing vessels, and was surprised to find that “no iron whatsoever is used for the 
nails and joints in the ship, brass being used everywhere.” What startled him 
even more was the skill of the Japanese in handling their boats. “Their hand- 
ling of their boats,” he reported, “was brilliant and they made the most skilful 
use of the wind in maneuvering them.” (Waxel, p. 53.) 

As might be expected of one of the first encounters between races so 
different as the Japanese and Northern Europeans, each side describes the 
other’s physical characteristics, clothing and habits with great interest. The 
Japanese fishermen have words of praise: 
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The sailors were tall in stature—about 6 shaku (one shaku=almost 
exactly one foot)—and of handsome appearance. 


The priest Ryimon, who met Spangberg personally, reports: 


Their appearance resembled that of Dutchmen, with red wavy hair 
and caps of various kinds. Their noses were long and pointed. Their 
eyes were the color of sharks. The trunks of their bodies, however, were 
normal just like those of ordinary people. 

Zenbei also writes: 

The hair of some was red, of others a faded color, and of others 
black and red mixed. Their faces in many cases were remarkably red. 
Not all of them however, had the same coloring. A considerable number 
wore robes of furs sewn together, while others wore robes of thick cloth 
something resembling cotton. They wore trousers, which covered their legs 
closely down to the socks. (A sketch drawn by one of the Japanese is 
reproduced on the opposite page.) 


Spangberg paints the following picture of the Japanese: 


The Japanese are slender and give the impression of being under- 
developed. Their height would appear to be medium, but I came across 
scarcely anyone who could rightly be called a robust man in his prime. 
Their skin is like bronze and their eyes black. They shave their glossy 
hair halfway back from the forehead and tie the remainder in a knot at 
the back. They keep it in place with some scented grease, then fasten 
it with white paper. The part where they have shaved is untidy and not 
very pleasant to behold. The Japanese have flat noses. Their sleeves, 
while cut fully like the gowns worn by Europeans, are not gathered at the 
wrists. They wear nothing corresponding to trousers on their lower halves, 
and they invariably go barefooted. 


One day, however, a large boat came to the ship carrying four visitors wear- 
ing clothes much superior to those of the fishermen they had hitherto seen: 


They were wrapped in outer garments and were obviously well-to-do. 
They were doubtless persons of some standing. I invited them into a 
cabin. As they entered, they prostrated themselves on the deck, placing 
their hands before them and bowing their heads till they all but touched 
their hands. Then, still seated on the floor, they indicated by signs that 
they wished us to go away. 

They were entertained with brandy and served a number of kinds 
of food, which they drank and ate almost as though they would never be 
satisfied. On leaving the cabin, they again knelt down on the deck in 
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the same way as when they entered, and made signs indicating heartfelt 
gratitude, then went off home as though well satisfied at having come into 
contact for the first time with something so unusual. 


A PEACEFUL CONCLUSION 


The first visit by Europeans to Japan took place in 1543 when some 
Portuguese sailors drifted ashore at Tanegashima, at the southwest extremity 
of Kyishii. Following this, Portuguese and Spanish traders and Jesuit mission- 
aries discovered Japan and the Japanese from the south. 

The Tokugawa military government subsequently came to the conclu- 
sion that the teachings of Christianity might hinder the establishment of their 
feudal government and banned the religion, enforcing a policy of seclusion on 
the country. The thing the government really feared, however, was Europe's 
political and territorial designs on Japan. Whether the discoverers of Japan 
who came from the south really did have territorial ambitions or not is not 
for discussion here. One thing is clear, however—that the discoverers from the 
north had no political designs whatsoever. They behaved throughout purely 
as a scientific expedition, designed to determine the geographical relationship 
of Kamchatka and Japan. Waxel says: 


Commander Spangberg firmly prohibited any member of his party 
from going ashore. I believe he was right in this. Walton was entirely 
wrong in allowing his subordinates ashore. If anything had happened to 
them, there would have been no way to rescue them. Spangberg would 
sometimes decide to investigate conditions ashore, but he would never stay 
long in one place, spending most of the time afloat. 


Even so, their fleeting impressions of Japan and the Japanese were apparently 
extremely favorable, as is made clear in their reports: 


Commander Spangberg subsequently spent several days sailing along 
the Japanese coast observing it in minute detail, as a result of which 
he realized that the country was not one to be dismissed lightly. His 
delight knew no bounds that he should have chosen this country as the 
object of his voyage. Merely to look at the countless vessels convinced 
them that they were of excellent workmanship, by no means inferior to 
anything one may see in Europe. The coins which were collected also 
afforded ample proof of the excellence of the nation’s culture. They are 
a people whose ability is not to be dismissed lightly. The members of 
the party were loud in proclaiming their pleasure at having been able 
to visit the country, declaring that Japan was indeed a nation with whom 
friendly relations must be formed. 
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Tessai’s Tradition 


Charles S. Terry 











ECENTLY, as a result of the combined efforts of the Kokusai Bunka 
Shink6-kai, the Asia Foundation, the Smithsonian Institute in Washington, 
and the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, a collection of more 

than eighty paintings by Tomioka Tessai (1837-1924) was sent from Japan to 
tour the United States. In April the paintings were displayed at the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York, where they attracted much attention and praise. This 
will come as no surprise to many Japanese familiar with Tessai’s works, but the 
success of the exhibit, it seems to me, raises a number of interesting points. 

So far as I know, this is the first large one-man showing by a modern 
painter ever solicited from Japan by a Western country, and one is moved first 
of all to ask why Tessai was singled out from among dozens of prominent Japa- 
nese painters, many of whom are in fact more famous than he in Japan. Is 
there something special about his paintings that attracts Western admirers, and, 
if so, what? If, indeed, he stands out among modern Japanese artists, why did 
he remain more or less unknown in Japan until only a few years ago? 

I make no pretense of being able to answer these questions even to my 
own satisfaction, but I should like to set down here a few ideas that have 
suggested themselves to me, primarily because Tessai’s career is a completely 
unique phenomenon in the history of Japanese painting in his time. 

The years between 1890 and 1925 were in one sense an age of tremendous 
development in Japanese art, for it was during this period that the Western 
approach to aesthetics and Western art materials as well were imported and to 
a large degree assimilated. In another sense, however, these were years of un- 


The above cut reproduces the impression of a stone seal used by Tessai on many of his works. 
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paralleled confusion, when Japanese artists were torn between a native tradition 
that was to all intents and purposes dead and a Western tradition that, to put 
it bluntly, they did not understand. By and large, painters reacted in one of 
three ways. Some went overboard for Western realism, or rather what they 
conceived to be Western realism. Others, reacting more conservatively, devoted 
their entire attention to academic Japanese styles. The majority, however, tried 
to work out some sort of compromise between the old and the new. At first 
glance, the middle road would appear most sensible and promising, but looking 
back one wonders. A long series of anomalies—yamato-e after the Heian style 
but peopled with realistically proportioned, pretty-faced human figures; Chinese- 
style ink landscapes with Western shading and perspective—is almost enough to 
convince one that, whatever the virtues of moderation, the more extreme attitudes 
were not so unreasonable after all. 

Few of the Western-style painters of the age advanced beyond the stage 
of imitation, but they might well have argued that the old tradition was beyond 
reviving, and that no matter how disappointing the first results were, a new 
tradition had to be created. Unfortunately, these artists were exposed first and 
foremost to Western art of the nineteenth century, and their knowledge of other 
phases of Western aesthetics than realism and romanticism was superficial, to 


EXPLANATION OF PLATES > 
Plate 1 A Poet’s Cottage Among Plum Blossoms. 


Though not so flamboyant as several of Tessai’s other paintings in color, this illus- 
trates his skillful use of bright shades. The section shown is only a small detail 
from a large landscape. In works of this sort, the artist seems inadvertently to 
have discovered a common ground between tiaditional Chinese colorists and the 
French Impressionists. 


Plate 2 Landscape on the Nine Similitudes. 


This very abstract monochrome is based on a section of the Book of Poetry in 
which a felicitous wish for China’s future is expressed. The passage reads, “May 
you be as the mountains and the hills, as the greater and the lesser heights, as 
the streams which flow in all directions, having the constancy of the moon, like 
the rising sun, with the longevity of the southern mountain and the green luxuriance 


of the fir and the cypress.” ‘essai, of course, intended the passage to apply tw his 
own country. 


Plate 3 Taoistic Immortals on Mt. P’éng-lai. 


The section shown is the upper half of a hanging scroll. Immortals are arriving 
on cranes to join others gathered together in the lower section of the painting. 


Plate 4 Self-Portrait. 


The poem in the painting says: “I have managed to live to my eighty-eighth 
year. My children offer me wine, and I drink with a happy smile. My family 
is a symbol of peace, and I have become a Japanese god of longevity.” The paint- 
ing is dated January, 1923. 
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Plate 2 Landscape or the Nine Similitudes. 
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Plate 4 Self-portrait. 
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say the least. The work they turned out must have convinced those of a more 
conservative bent that importation of Western art was hopeless, and that Japan 
would have to make do on what she already had. 

The brute fact of the matter, I think, is that the traditional arts of both 
Japan and the West had sunk to a very low level during the latter nineteenth 
century. Politically, economically, and technologically the world had reached 
a stage of interdependence that demanded a new art with world-wide appeal and 
significance, but nothing existed that was equal to the need. To be sure, the 
French had begun to break away from photographic realism, and to some extent 
a Japanese art form, the woodblock print, had been their inspiration. This was 
an encouraging beginning of the sort of cultural exchange that the situation 
called for, but it was as yet a rather isolated phenomenon. 

Western realism and naturalism in the abstract had much to offer to 
the Orient, and the Oriental tradition, again in the abstract, held much from 
which the West could learn. Still, both Western and Oriental traditions had 
arrived at a stage of aridness that obscured the value of the principles that 
underlay them. 

Leaving the West aside, suppose you had been a Japanese painter in the 
Meiji Period and someone had suddenly shown you a painting by, say, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. What do you suppose you would have done? Remember that 


to you “Western art” would have still been an abstract entity associated with a 


culture that was currently in very high repute. Remember also that unless you 


had been very exceptional you would have still been under the impression that 
all Westerners were pretty much the same, and you would therefore have been 
unaware that at least some of them regarded this sort of painting as dull at 
best and downright degenerate at worst. You might have suspected that behind 
this picture there lay a more powerful tradition, but you would have been 
largely without the means of imagining what it was. On the other hand, if you 
had not been broad-minded, you might very well have viewed the painting with 
quiet loathing and decided to stand by the Orient at all costs. The average 
painter, in fact, tried to combine elements of nineteenth-century Western art 
with Japanese traditional styles, but the two were largely incompatible. 

The situation in which Japanese artists found themselves in the Meiji 
Period then was perplexing, and decades passed before painters succeeded in 
plowing through the rubble of the nineteenth century and creating a new art 
that was yet sufficiently related to the best traditions of the past to survive. 

In the meanwhile, Tomioka Tessai, for his part, solved the dilemma by 
rising above it, by simply ignoring it grandly and gloriously. Tessai was 
definitely a traditionalist, but not in the same sense as the usual traditionalists 
of the day. They, for the most part, were clinging frantically, and one might 
add indiscriminately, to the traditions of Oriental painting alone, whereas he 
was a living product of traditional Oriental culture, largely unaffected by the 
Occidental veneer his nation was rapidly acquiring. Ordinary conservatives 
were able with study and practice to mimic the painting of the past, but they 
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were remote from the frame of mind that had produced it. He, on the other 
hand, was through and through the Oriental man of letters—a philosopher, a 
poet, a lover of old books, an ardent calligrapher, an artist, and a connoisseur. 
He is said to have been angered when anyone referred to him as a “painter,” 
and one can well understand why. Painting for him was only one aspect of 
being a whole man, and a minor one at that, and he must have resented being 
classed with professional brush-wielders to whom it was very nearly everything. 

Japanese critics often state that Tessai did not study painting under a 
teacher, and in a sense this is true, but it is not to be taken too literally. He 
did learn the fundamentals of painting from a now obscure artist named Kubota 
Yukitaka, and he may possibly have studied the yamato-e under Ukita Ikkei, 
one of the leaders of the late-Tokugawa movement to revive that form. Further- 
more, he was obviously familiar with the whole tradition of Chinese and Japa- 
nese painting from the Sung Period (960-1279) down to his own time. What 
the Japanese critics mean, in plain language, is that Tessai never formed one 
of those slavish master-pupil relationships that have so often stifled originality 
in Oriental artists. As the Japanese euphemistically put it, he did not “continue 
the tradition of” (i.e., he did not copy) any single identifiable artist of the past. 
His style was quite his own. 

He is usually classed as a member of the Nanga School, but this requires 
certain qualifications. ‘“Nanga” is a Japanese term meaning literally “Southern 
painting” and derived from the Chinese term for the so-called “Southern School” 
of Ming China. In China, however, “Southern School” in the proper sense of 
the word did not designate a school at all. It was a term first used by art 
theorists of the Ming to distinguish the gentle, expressive style of amateur 
gentleman-painters of the age from the meticulous, over-refined style of profes- 
sional painters in the Imperial Academy, of Art, which by way of contrast was 
called the “Northern School style.” It happens that many of the originators of 
the “Southern” style were in fact natives of South China, but for that matter 
so were many members of the “Northern School,” and in general the terms 
“Southern” and “Northern” have little geographical significance in this con- 
nection. ‘They were theoretical terms referring to styles, and, to be more 
specific, to landscape styles exclusively. 

Since the “Southern” style was developed by literary men and scholars, 
the word for “Southern School painting” was soon confused with that for paint- 
ings by literati, bunjinga in the Japanese pronunciation, although properly speak- 
ing bunjinga might refer to any painting by any literary man, regardless of style. 
In Japan “Nanga” and bunjinga appear to have been synonymous from the 
first, and “Nanga” does not seem to have ever referred specifically to the “South- 
ern” style of the Ming. It was and is used, for example, to describe landscapes 
such as those of Uragami Gyokud6, which are in many ways remote from the 
Chinese Southern School, and often it is applied to paintings other than land- 
scapes. In other words, despite its origin, ‘“Nanga” refers to a wide variety of 
styles the common feature of which was that they belonged to amateur painters 
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among the literati rather than to professional artists. 

To say that Tessai belonged to the Nanga School, therefore, is not to 
imply any connection with the Southern style of the Ming, which in the late 
years of that period became almost as rigid and sterile as the Northern style. 
On the contrary, Tessai’s style is related to that of Hsii Wei of the Ming and 
Shih T’ao and Pa-ta Shan-jén of the Ch’ing, all of whom, though literary men, 
were in many ways rebels against the Southern style. He belongs, it seems to 
me, in that class of intensely individualistic and often downright eccentric 
painters that includes Shih K’o (tenth century), Mu Ch’i (thirteenth century), 
Yii-chien (thirteenth century), and Jih Kuan (late thirteenth or early fourteenth 
century) in China, along with Uragami Gyokud6 (eighteenth century) and Yosa 
Buson (eighteenth century) in Japan. None of these painters can really be 
pigeonholed into any of the traditional categories, except the catch-all bunjinga 
group, which, as I have implied, is hardly a category at all. 

The interesting fact is that while these artists, Tessai included, remained 
more or less obscure in their own time, they are all among the Oriental painters 
most highly admired by Westerners today. The reason, I think, lies in the 
fact that their chosen aesthetic idiom was free and subjective enough to suit 
modern Western ideas of what art should be. For better or for worse, we have 
come to the stage where pictures are no longer expected to be pretty or decorative. 
Instead we expect them to be abstract and expressive of the artist’s inner feelings. 
That horrible expression “art for art’s sake” comes to mind, and despite the 
pain it causes me, I am afraid it pretty well sums up what most of us value today, 
at least insofar as we are no longer concerned with whether a painting would 
look good over the mantelpiece or not, but rather with what the artist was 
“trying to say.” Frankly, I strongly suspect that few of the better modern artists 
are “trying to say” much of anything, but fewer still care whether the average 
person finds their works pleasing to the eye or not, and in this respect Tessai 
and the other scholar-artists I have named shared their attitude. 

From a technical point of view, all the artists mentioned were partial 
to ink washes, and in Oriental painting the ink wash more than anything else 
is the language of abstraction. Perhaps “abstraction” is not the right word, 
since you will look in vain for a completely abstract painting in pre-modern 
China or Japan. On the other hand, what more suitable term can be applied 
to such works as Yii-chien’s Hsiao-hsiang Landscapes (in the Yoshikawa Collec- 
tion), Sesshi’s Haboku Landscape (see Japan Quarterly, Vol. III, No. 4), or, 
to come closer to home, Tessai’s “Landscape on the Nine Similitudes” (Plate 2). 
Ostensibly these paintings are all landscapes, but they all show a preoccupation 
with pure form that is typical of modern abstract painting. To be sure, the 
houses, trees, and rocks in Tessai’s painting are all completely recognizable. 
But there is also visible a fascination on the part of the artist for odd, amorphous 
shapes balancing one another in a mutual relationship remote from the land- 
scape itself. In “Mount P’éng-lai” (Plate 3) even the Chinese characters of the 
inscription are distorted so as to set off the heavy black shadows on the moun- 
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tain peak. 

It seems to be a general rule that the patches of ink in Oriental ink 

monochromes tend to become independent objects or shapes in themselves, quite 
apart from what they are supposed to represent. In the hands of Tessai or the 
other men of his tradition, they often became the expression of some very 
personal vision or conception. This being the case, these painters might be 
classed as abstract expressionists 4 l’Orientale. If, however, the reader thinks 
this is going too far, he will at least agree that the painters in question display 
a concern for self-expression, as love of abstract form, and a scorn for traditional 
techniques that would become a twentieth-century Western artist. Certainly 
it must be these qualities that make us feel when we see a Tessai landscape, 
for instance, that we have seen the same sort of thing before in Cézanne, 
Renoir, Picasso, or even Rouault. The similarity, I should perhaps add, is 
purely coincidental. At the time of Tessai’s death, even the Impressionists 
were still virtually unknown in Japan, not to speak of their more modern 
successors. , 
Tessai’s failure to gain fame in his own time was no doubt due pri- 
marily to the fact that he did not seek it. At the same time, by the standards 
of the age, he was no doubt “old-fashioned,” and in Meiji Japan that was 
about the worst thing one could be. The real difficulty was that “new” 
meant “Western,” and for all practical purposes “nineteenth-century Western.” 
The Japanese were still only dimly aware that Western artists had found some- 
thing very new in Tokugawa-period woodblock prints, and they could not 
possibly have foreseen that in two or three generations the mysterious West 
would be admiring the freshness and originality of Tessai. Many contemporary 
artists were trying to “modernize” traditional art forms, but the vast majority 
could think of no other way than to add Occidental elements, and nobody 
apparently realized that the eccentric, expressive style of Tessai and his pre- 
decessors was “modern” enough already. Basically, most Japanese of this 
age were too remote from both their own tradition and that of the West to 
evaluate either properly. 

To make matters worse, this was a period of intense nationalism on 
the one hand and self-disparagement on the other. There was a strong ten- 
dency to glorify, not to interpret or understand, Japanese tradition, but at 
the same time there was an equally strong urge to “bring it up to Western 
standards.” A whole school of art, and an important one at that, formed 
around Okakura Tenshin, an ardent nationalist, and under his guidance it 
set out to prove that Japan’s art was just as good as anyone else’s, but para- 
doxically it chose to do so by pouring Western wine (or was it beer?) into 
the old bottles. 

The analogy of the Mito school of political philosophy is irresistible, 
since Tenshin’s school of painting was in fact closely associated with it. The 
twentieth-century nationalists of Mito made a huge to-do over the Japanese 
“national polity,” Japanese customs, Japanese tradition, and Japanese patriot- 
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ism, but Mito philosophy of this period was as surely the tailend of nineteenth- 
century European nationalism as was Mein Kampf, for it is inconceivable that 
the Tokugawa-period creators of the Mito School could have envisaged modern 
Japanese statism, which could not, on the other hand, have developed in a 
vacuum. Although the modern Mito School made much of being purely 
Japanese, then, it was in fact influenced by ideas that came from a rather 
depressing period of Western history. Its political creed, despite all the stoic 
talk about Bushido, might have been lifted right out of Kipling. 

My point is that the non-Westernized painters of the period seem, like 
the Mito people, to have approached Japanese tradition from an emotional 
rather than a rational point of view. Few artists, I suspect, had any real 
conception of the cultural milieu in which the Heian yamato-e had been 
produced, but the yamato-e was undeniably Japanese and therefore a Good 
Thing, and a large number of painters set about imitating it. I do not mean 
to say that all traditional artists of the day were rabid nationalists or that 
their understanding of tradition was necessarily shallow by absolute standards. 
On the other hand, their paintings make it abundantly clear that they did 
not understand it well enough to create something new in the traditional 
idioms or, more important, leave them alone if that should prove impossible. 
There are exceptions, of course, but if one were to describe the “traditional” 
painting of the period in a word, the word would have to be “slick,” and this 
is very likely the last adjective one could use to describe the actual art of the 
past. 

A Japanese critic, Kawakita Michiaki, has recently published a book 
called Modern Japanese Art: The Force of Tradition (Této Bunka, 1957) 
in which he has lined up a few modern “traditional” works beside the early 
paintings that inspired them, and the result is simply devastating to a number 
of well-known contemporary artists, though not, I hasten to add, to all those 
present. In each case of failure, it appears to me, the reason is that the artist 
has tried to romanticize a form that is alien to romanticism, to inject into 
an earlier style, just as the Mito leaders injected into an earlier political 
philosophy, an element of nineteenth-century Western culture that did not 
belong there. 

Tessai, it is gratifying to state, was too completely steeped in the culture 
from which his art was born to make a mistake of this sort. To be sure, 
like the nationalists of his time, he was a devoted supporter of the emperor 
and the imperial system throughout his life. In his youth, his association with 
leaders of the Restoration movement came perilously close to bringing the 
wrath of the Tokugawa Shogunate down upon him. On the other hand, 
loyalty to the emperor or to the nation is not essentially the same thing as 
modern Japanism, and no one has ever proved to my satisfaction that the 
loyalists of the late Tokugawa and early Meiji periods believed in that bloated 
form of nationalism that developed somewhat later. In any event, Tessai’s 
imperialism, or nationalism if you will, neither distorted his view of the 
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past nor tricked him into “souping up” traditional forms of art. 

In 1896 he produced two large screen paintings of Mt. Fuji, that symbol 
of Japanese nationality so often romanticized by other modern painters. They 
are not, in my opinion, among his better works, and they are not shown here, 
but in many ways they are revealing. Far from being sentimental or 
idealistic, they are rugged, and, to the extent that Oriental techniques permit, 
realistic. One shows the top of the mountain, not covered with pure white 
snow, but naked, with its jutting crags and gaping mouth. The other is the 
only painting of Fuji I can remember in which the flaw in the mountain’s 
symmetry (a bulge somewhat more than halfway down on the east side) is 
not only shown, but emphasized. In 1896, then, when modern Japanism was 
already thriving, Tessai saw the flaw in Mt. Fuji, and he neither cut it off 
from his painting, like Hokusai before him (in the famous “Red Fuji”) nor 
covered it up with a soft delicate haze, like so many after him. He saw it, 
and he put it down for everyone else to see. Nationalist he may have been, 
but he was not a sentimentalist. However whimsical his later paintings were, 
he was a man of reason and a man of candor. 

Probably the most striking single feature of Tessai’s career is that 
almost all of his best paintings were made after he reached the age of eighty. 
Those shown here, along with no less than thirty of the ones taken to the 
United States, were all painted during his eighty-seven and eighty-eighth years. 
By this time his eyesight had grown so weak that he was unable to see the 
whole length of an ordinary hanging scroll all at once, and therefore when 
at work he unrolled the paper little by little, painting as he went. One 
wonders how he ever managed to work out his compositions, but apparently 
they were firmly in his mind, for he worked very rapidly. Furthermore, the 
older he grew the brighter his colors and the bolder his patches of jet black 
ink. He soaked his brush so thoroughly that when he completed a painting, 
which he usually did at a sitting, the maids had to take the finished work out 
and hang it on the clothes-line to dry. 

One can only guess why he was so slow to reach full maturity as an 
artist. Perhaps the reason was purely personal, and then again perhaps the 
Oriental literary man does not really mature as a painter until he has matured 
as a scholar. Tessai himself said that he aspired to “read ten thousand books, 
walk ten thousand miles,” and then paint, and that is very nearly what he did. 
By the time he was sixty he had poked about in almost every nook and cranny 
of Japan, and his love for books was proverbial. In his later years he would 
often issue forth in a ricksha, comb the old-bookstores of Kyoto, and return 
with stacks of ancient Chinese and Japanese volumes. Much of his time 
was spent reading and annotating these, or copying excerpts from them. 

He was particularly fond of the Sung poet Su Tung-p’o, who happened 
to have shared his birthday, and he painted any number of works on themes 
from Su’s writings. He was also fascinated with the Taoist immortals who 
are supposed to inhabit Mt. P’eng-lai, a mythical island in the seas east of 
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China. Perhaps he whimsically fancied himself to belong among them—the 
portrait of himself at the age of eighty-eight (Plate 4) looks very much like 
one of their wise, but capricious number—and perhaps the whole irreverent 
spirit of Taoism appealed to him. 

Sitting in his study and poring over his Chinese books, pausing occa- 
sionally to let his mind wonder among the immortals or to paint a picture 
his reading had evoked, this anachronistic old man discovered, quite with- 
out trying, a form of art that linked the ancient Orient to the twentieth-century 
West. This was no doubt due in part to a fortuitous affinity between the free 
Nanga style and modern Western art, and in part to Tessai’s native talent 
for painting. At the same time, it must also be largely due to his under- 
standing of and confidence in the Oriental tradition. His long decades of 
study must have left him with no illusions as to what this tradition actually 
was, and the intrusion of the West did not alter his opinion of its worth. 
Sure of where he stood, thoroughly familiar with his own culture, and free 
of sentimental tendencies, he was able amid the confusion about him to pre- 
serve a part of Oriental culture that had universal significance, and to pre- 
serve it in its undiluted form. 











MY REFLECTION 


Into the mirror I cannot pass, 
I am turned down: 
In the mirror my collar, my tie, my cuff-links stand out scattered. 
To bring my scattered self together I stretch out my hand. 
I grasp my hand, I who am not I, and, commanding, cry: 
‘I have no wish to be with you, 
You will do as you are.’ 
I fall apart like white ash 
In front of the light. 
——Takenaka Iku 
(1904- 


A HORSE AND A LANDSCAPE 


It leant forward— 

It lifted its big rump 

And its two hind legs 

Which all rose into the air. 

It kicked up the landscape. 
Reluctantly 

The landscape flew away. 

When will the landscape return? 


Then 
The horse hung down its long neck 
And with its thick lips 
Searched— 
But the landscape has not yet returned. 
—~—Kitagawa Fuyuhiko 
(1900- 


Translated by J. G. Mills 
and Fukuda Rikutaro 
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The River at Night 


Sawano Hisao 


T is in the Nakagy6, the “Inner City,” and yet it is a closed quarter to most 
tourists, this section of midtown Kyoto that lies east of the Horikawa 
River and between Maiden Lane and Oike Avenue. It has neither an 

entertainment district to dazzle visitors in from the country nor an elegance 
to impress the connoisseur of the city. In trim rows along the narrow streets 
are old buildings one would at first glance take not for shops but for ordinary 
residences. The red-brown latticed fronts immediately catch the eye. On 
lanterns at the eaves and on the glass panes of sliding doorways one notices 
trademarks. Even if a front door is wide open, however, there is no suggestion 
inside of wares for sale. Beyond the earth-floored hallway is an old half- 
curtain hiding the passage to the kitchen, and to the left or right of the hallway 
is a sitting room; and there is nothing to strike the eye as even a little out of 
the ordinary. 

It would not be surprising, then, if the chance visitor to these streets 
should wonder what products might be coming from all the rows of houses. 
But if he were to look at them from behind, he would immediately know the 
answer. The second-floor rear of every house is a drying platform, and, when 
the weather is good, yards and yards of cloth flutter in the wind. 

The streets are quiet; and yet if Kyézome, “Kyoto dyeing,” can be called 
a symbol of Kyoto, it would not be a mistake to say that this inconspicuous 
quarter is the heart of the city. An old artisans’ quarter. Though there are 
greengrocers and tobacconists too, it is in the main a district of pure artisans. 
Most of them are dyers, with now and then a maker of footwear or a cooper 
among them. “If you want hand-painted Yiazen, I am the one to do it for 
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you,” says one old man; or: “Give me a print to do, and I am never off a 
hundredth of an inch.” From during the war until very recently, the crafts- 
men of the district seemed to be fretting at all the restrictions. Even so, one 
sensed a repose, as of standing apart from the age. 

Off on one of the side-streets was the shop of Funaki Yijiré, its trade- 
mark a circle and the Chinese character yi for Yijiréd. As a boy, he had come 
in from the country to work in a famous old dyeing house, and it was now 
more than thirty years since he had opened a shop of his own, the “Circle and 
Yu.” He had the look of one whose work was finished. 

He was a small man, and his close-cropped hair was white; but his 
muscles were still firm. In the sitting-room that fronted on the court he 
would sip the tea poured by his young wife and gaze mildly out at the 
shimmering light in the bamboo thicket. In the workshop a certain fire and 
determination would come into his eyes—a look common to all the artisans 
of the district. 

Since the war, another expression had become common. He would 
frown irritably, as though some strange insect had bitten him. Time after 
time he found himself confronted with something not to be measured by any 
ruler he knew. He told his wife to buy wood for the vats. Mitsu—she was 
his second wife, nearly thirty years younger than he—immediately had a con- 
ference with Kiwa, his older daughter. He did not object to this conferring; 
but when, two or three days later, the wood arrived, there were only twenty 
or thirty bundles. 

“You are not to buy wood as though we were going bankrupt.” 

Yiijir6 was a man who did not understand rationing. Wood was some- 
thing you bought by the truckload. He would mutter something and fall 
silent. 

As his wife started to answer, Kiwa would be behind her, tugging at her 
sleeve. Yijird too was rather cowed by Kiwa these days. 

A business thirty years old should be on firm enough ground. But there 
was no fighting the times. 

There was no denying that domestic handicrafts like Kyézome were 
being carried under by the onrush of things American. Like a wind that 
comes up softly and far away in the dead of night, it had come upon them 
and shut them in. Early in the spring of 1950, more than two hundred firms 
closed their doors for two weeks, partly by way of demonstrating their pre- 
dicament to the Tax Office. The year-end rush was over, of course, and the 
slack season had come; but behind the move was an insistent note of disquiet 
at rising prices and labor costs, and the growing ranks of young people who 
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would not even try to understand Kyézome. Finished Kyézome sold at what 
now seem ridiculously low prices; but even at ten or twenty thousand yen per 
kimono length, there were very few orders. Customers from before the war 
had no money, and the postwar bourgeoisie came from a different world. 

Yijir6’s son died in the war. His second daughter, Miyo, had married 
a year before. At the “Circle and Yi” there were now only Yijiré and his 
wife Mitsu, Kiwa, and Mitsu’s son Hikaru, who was just two. There had 
always been two or three craftsmen in the place, but they too had gone to 
war. Some had died and others had moved on to newer businesses. Yijird 
had not hired a man since the war. He himself tossed dyes into the cauldron 
and saw that the fire was right, and Kiwa, as his assistant, had become a fine 
craftsman in her own right. Indeed she by now quite excelled her father. She 
had in effect taken his place. He was not as attentive to the shop as he had 
once been; and Kiwa had shown herself to be a remarkably good business- 
woman. She should stop before long and find a husband, people would say— 
here she was nearly thirty. There was nothing about her, however, to suggest 
the woman who had missed her chance at a husband. 

A rush order finished, she hurried from the workroom. She laughed 
happily into the telephone, and a moment later she was slipping out of her 
work clothes. A new kimono had just yesterday been delivered. The wrapper 
was crisp and spotless. 

“But I am not dressing up, you know.” She smiled at her stepmother, 
not four years older than she. There was something voluptuous about her 
shoulders. One felt that if one were on the alert for it there would be a 
fragrance rising from them. 

Her customer, perhaps the mistress of a tea-house, would forget to say 
hello. “Did you do it yourself, Kiwa? What lovely colors!” The eyes would 
sparkle with admiration. 

After she had collected orders for that pattern, the kimono would be 
put away in a chest somewhere, and seldom seen again. Sometimes it would 
be a sombre kimono, and sometimes bold and striking. Out in a well-chosen 
kimono, Kiwa herself looked like the proprietress of a famous tea-house. 

“And which tea-house is she from?” 

Often, as she turned away from an acquaintance, she would hear the 
question asked. 


2 


When the early-summer rains came, the stone paving of the workshop, 
some thirty feet square, turned clammy. Before long there would be days 
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cold enough to numb the toes. 

The sound of the drier in her ears, Kiwa gazed up at the bottles of 
dye, hundreds of them, lined up on the shelves. There were also earthenware 
jars, and dirty, rusted cans. Dim in the morning light that made its way 
under the deep eaves, each bottle had its own fresh color. 

There was red and there was yellow. There was blue like the sea and 
a bright russet like fallen leaves. For every major color there were five and 
ten slightly varying shades, arranged so that none clashed with any other, so 
that the effect was of subtle harmony. One single color, a scarlet, a red- 
vermilion—away from it, she could hardly say which—fascinated Kiwa. It 
was the color of those numberless little flies Takemura Teiji kept in his 
laboratory. 

When Kiwa first visited him at Osaka University, she was astonished at 
the sheer number of little glass containers on the shelves that lined the walls. 
She thought of the bottles in her own workshop. Stepping up for a closer 
look, she found something more to interest her. There were little flecks of 
scarlet at the bottom of each container, as though a few grains of dye had 
been thrown in. 

“A very good color. What is it?” 

“Flies,” laughed Takemura. “A big family of flies. I don’t know 
myself how many thousand there are in this room.” 

It was true. Each dot was a fly smaller than the head of a match. 
And the back of each fly was a brilliant scarlet. 

“What nice little flies. But don’t you find it dirty, living with flies?” 

“Don’t be funny. If you were to touch them, the flies would get dirty 
and not you.” 

It was only the third time she had seen him, and yet his words did not 
offend her. She flushed happily, and the white crape at the neck of her 
kimono stood out even whiter under the light from the greenery outside. 

Takemura came to love her white hands. No matter how she washed 
them, traces of dye remained at the fingertips and added to the charm. 

Takemura’s flies were of great value in genetics research. Possibly be- 
cause she was to meet Takemura this evening, the scarlet held her eye. 

“I hadn't said anything to you about it, but....” It was Yijird’s voice, 
wholly unexpected, and hardly more than a murmur. Kiwa was at first tempted 
to let it pass as but a new sound from the drier. 

“I've decided to hire a man.” 


This time there was no denying the voice. Kiwa was startled. Almost 
as startled as if she had dropped a jar of dye. But she could not have said 
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where the surprise had its roots, so deep did it go. Yijiré scooped some un- 
figured cloth into a basket. She glanced at the quiet, complacent profile he 
always showed when he spoke to her. 

“What do you mean? And after the way you objected last time.” 

“I did, I suppose. But you have too much to do. And the business is 
going well enough, at least for the time being.” Basket in arm, he went up 
the stairs at the back of the workshop. He was a man of few words. 

More than a year before, exactly this subject had come up at breakfast. 

“Suppose you hire a man, Father.” 

Little by little, business was improving. The Korean War, which had 
for a time seemed to be under control, now showed signs of going on and on. 
They were catching a backwash from war procurements. And the country was 
calmer and more stable, now that the Pacific War had been over for six years. 
Even people who had grown accustomed to foreign clothes would remember, 
when they were to be at an assembly more brilliant than usual, how it was 
to tie oneself up in an obi. Among the dazzling foreign colors and patterns, 
a subdued silk kimono, for some perverse reason, caught admiring eyes. 
Women noted the fact, and the prosperity of this dyers’ quarter quickly showed 
the effects. 

Nevertheless, Yujir6 was reluctant. “We can get along without a man. 
Skilled workers are scarcer and scarcer. Where do you think I would find 
one? And how long do you think this prosperity will go on?” 

Craftsmen to cut blocks were fewer, and young men no longer ap- 
prenticed themselves to Yuzen houses. One did not have to look into the 
distant future to know that the craft was dying. 

Yijir6 had a number of houses rented out, and he had a certain amount 
of money in the bank. He had enough to see him through his old age. As 
for the boy, little more than a baby, Yijird did not think of passing the 
business on to him. 

“And then you yourself....” Inarticulate as he was, Yujiré6 had a way 
of breaking off in the middle of a sentence. Kiwa knew what he meant, 
however: that she would not need to go on helping here forever. The con- 
versation having touched upon her personal problems, why did she not answer? 

She did, after all, have ambitions of her own. 

She wanted to step forward and expand the business. It made no dif- 
ference what the customs of the country might be in twenty or thirty years. 
She wanted to preserve, for however long she could, the arts of the district 
that had given her life. Because the people around her were forgetting those 
arts, she wanted all the more to revive them. She was not being sentimental, 
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though perhaps she felt a secret resentment at the Americanization flooding 
the streets. Perhaps she felt a touch of jealousy at American culture. 

Not that she meant to sink herself into her work and to deny her im- 
pulses as a woman. If it had not been for the war, she would have made a 
very ordinary marriage. Her time to marry came in the confusion of defeat 
and surrender. The sufferings about her worked their way into her heart, and 
irritation gave way to resignation, and resignation in turn crystallized into 
enthusiam for her work. For a time her work was her refuge. She had a number 
of marriage proposals over the years, but always she shook her head. She 
knew of her father’s troubles—he had early lost his wife—and she could not 
go off and leave her sister. Miyo, seven years younger, was like her own child. 
Kiwa was only twenty when, so to speak, she became a mother. But she was 
not given to childish speeches—I will never, never marry, she might have said— 
and she could remember only one night of sorrow, the night three years before 
when her young stepmother appeared. 

From the following day, Kiwa had thrown herself into her work. 

Her back against the shelves of dye, she glanced around her, as though 
looking for something. It was as though her father’s words had driven some- 
thing away. 

Several rusty pipes cut across the workshop. By the door to the kitchen 
was an antiquated well with a hand-pump. The frame was perpetually wet 
and had a coating of green moss. From long years of soaking up dye, the 
paving was a color all its own. There were bamboo hurdles, and there were 
wooden tubs. Towels and bits of cloth fluttered on a wire stretched across the 
room, even though there was no wind. 

But why, after the way he acted last time? 

Kiwa wondered whether, now that he was older, he might be feeling 
sentimental about the work. 

She heard footsteps, and he came back down the stairs. 

“Are you going out?” 

“Yes.” 

She had had a letter yesterday from Takemura, who was going to Tokyo 
for an academic conference. He would be at Kyoto Station this evening. He 
wondered if she would be free to meet him. It was by no means unusual for 
ten days and two weeks to go by without her seeing him, but now that he 
was going on a trip, the thought of the distance that would separate them 
brought a feeling of urgency. She had been secure in the knowledge that she 
could pick up the telephone and hear his voice. She very seldom telephoned, 
of course; but now for some days she would not be able to. She was a little 
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lonely. 


“There is an exhibit of old cloth at the Nara Museum. I thought I 
ought to go see it. And then I have to stop by the Omiya.” 

Why had he asked the question? In any case, it was easy enough to get 
away. By mentioning the Nara exhibit, she had her excuse if she should have 
to stay all night. 


3 

The Omiya was a seller of handbags. Kiwa was to rent the show window 
for a sale of her batik wares. Although batik too was dyeing, it had no relation 
to her father’s trade. She did it by herself. 

When she turned out of Maiden Lane, a high wind was whistling through 
the trees that lined Karasuma Avenue. A shower was coming up in the distance. 

—Will it catch me? 

But overhead the sky was still blue. 

She discussed the schedule and the wares with the young proprietor. 
She would show kimono, obi, handbags, tablecloths, neckties. 

“But you should go in for bolder colors. Your things have begun to 
seem a little gloomy.” 

What right had he to talk! To Kiwa, the windows of the shop were 
in fact gloomy. Because of the deep eaves? Perhaps because of the clouds 
scuttling low overhead. A gloom pronounced enough to catch her attention, 
however, must have something to do with the wares on display. With bolder 
colors, there would at least be no question of gloom, even though the subtler 
shadows might disappear. 

“Are you getting old? Or do you have something on your mind?” 

“It’s good of you to worry about me.” Kiwa’s laugh was high and 
clear. At the back of the long, narrow shop, she sat leaning against a glass 
case. Near her were two or three customers, all young women. They turned 
and smiled, and she nodded back. 

“As a matter of fact, I am a little tired.” Her eyes were on the young 
women, but her voice was for the proprietor. 

Though most of the work at the “Circle and Yi” was in unfigured 
silks, Kiwa also took in orders for Yuizen and batik. For the Yiizen she only 
did the designs, sending the cloth off to a fuller and afterwards to a Yuzen 
master. She was clever with her hands, and she had found time to study 
traditional painting. If she wanted to learn of old things, she had to meet 
professors and curators. And that being the case, might she not better have 
gone to art school, she had for some years been asking herself. In the daytime 
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she worked in the shop, and at night after dinner she did her own work in a 
room on the second floor. So wide awake that she caught the smallest sounds 
in the night, she would hear the old Dutch clock on the bookshelf strike two 
and three, the reverberation lingering on in the quiet. She was indeed a little 
tired. And she might even be a little nervous. She was too busy. 

She felt strangely dejected as she met Takemura at the station. 

The cab pulled up at the usual inn. The landlady, in her fifties, was 
said to have once been a Gion geisha. She saw them to their room and went 
downstairs again. Kiwa seemed less in control of herself than usual. There 
was even a touch of girlish sentimentality in her manner. 

“If I had a baby, I am sure it would have pretty eyes. Would your 
genetics have something to say about that?” Kiwa had large eyes, and Take- 
mura’s were an even richer brown. 

She was in his arms, and she gazed into his eyes. She had to admit 
that the remark had been rather sudden. We are not to be cruel to your wife. 
We will be careful at least not to have a baby—it had been Kiwa who made 
Takemura promise from the first. 

She flushed. “Forgive me.” In spite of herself she fell into the Kyoto 
dialect. She was confused. She tried to get up, but Takemura held her hand. 
In the smiling eyes there was a suggestion of regret. Perhaps Takemura had 
been thinking the same thing. Or perhaps he had measured the depth of the 
sadness that lay between them. 

At length able to break away, Kiwa took up the teapot. She avoided 
his eyes. Opening the door to the veranda, she put the tray on the table 
there, less in the light than the sandalwood table inside. 

“Will you have some? Look. Rattan chairs still.” 

Through the glass doors beyond the veranda, she looked down at the 
garden. Beyond it was a vacant lot, and beyond that the lanterns along the 
Takase River shone dimly. It was late. 

“Has a mist come up?” 

“Not a sign of it. You are busy imagining things this evening.” Take- 
mura walked slowly out to the veranda. 

It is your eyes that are misty—but he said nothing. Instead he laid his 
hand on her shoulder. 


The night air hit the flushed skin like an astringent. There was a 
sound of water, so faint that one could not be sure whether it was a stream 
or the drain from the eaves. There seemed to be no other guests. It was an 
inn that did not take in guests openly. The landlady had but one maid. 
Even the sign outside had been gone for several months. On the pretext that 
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taxes were too high, she had turned in her license, and now she took in a 
few old and familiar guests through the backdoor. There were no more 
than five or six rooms upstairs and down. The place was so quiet that one 
could hear a cat treading on the roof. 

And one could be sure of not being seen. Kiwa was well-known here- 
abouts, and at an age that interested people. And Kyoto was such a small 
town. Rumors got about. They could, if she was not careful, damage the 
business. Takemura was no more anxious to be talked about than she. 

“It has been a long time. Is she better?” 

The formal greetings had been slow in coming. It was several hours 
since they arrived at the inn. Ordinarily Takemura would not have answered, 
and the talk would have moved on to other subjects. 

But he did answer. “She is worse.” 

It was his wife, who was sickly. Possibly Kiwa’s mention of a baby had 
made him answer. Takemura did not talk of his home, and Kiwa did not ask. 
She hoped only that the time they were together would be sufficient to itself. 
During that time, they stood apart from family and background. The time 
had an almost painful urgency about it. 

“There is no hope?” 

He shook his head. “It’s been going on for such a long time.” He 
looked tired. 

Kiwa said no more. It was not a subject for small talk. Silence seemed 
more honest. She thought of her young stepmother. 

“Is Mr. Takemura married?” Some days before, Mitsu had asked the 
question. 

Kiwa was upstairs melting paraffin for her batik. The room had been 
her sister’s until the year before. Kiwa’s own room was Japanese, but this 
was a bright foreign-style room. Visitors were always surprised to discover 
such a room on such an old-fashioned street. It had changed, however, since 
Miyo’s marriage. She had taken most of the furniture with her. The carpet 
was rolled up now, and little bowls of dye were lined on the floor and the 
table. In one corner was a figured rush mat. Strips of undyed cloth were 
scattered carelessly about Kiwa’s cushion. 

“You are still at it?” Always before she went to bed Mitsu brought 
Kiwa something to eat. Generally she went back downstairs immediately; but 
tonight she sat down, possibly because Kiwa was waiting for the paraffin to 
melt and had a minute to spare. 

“We have seen very little of Mr. Takemura lately.” 

Kiwa nodded. 
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“Your father spoke of him.” 

And what did he say, Kiwa’s eyes asked. 

“He said you seemed fond of Mr. Takemura.” 

“What does he mean!” Kiwa laughed, but she was in fact startled. 
“He really is a very nice man.” 





Kiwa sometimes had ten callers a day. Artists and actors. Craftsmen 
and sometimes the wife of a wholesaler. Students from the neighborhood came 
in droves. It was almost two years since Takemura had first called. Kiwa 
and Takemura were old enough to feign indifference. Takemura was nearly 
forty, and Kiwa, for her part, was able to make a clear change in her speech 
when others were present. It must have taken Mitsu a long time to single 
him from the swarms of visitors. 

“And is he married?” Mitsu smiled. 

There was a suggestion of a frown on Kiwa’s face. “He has a wife and 
child. A very fine child. His wife has not been well for a long time, of course.” 

It no longer bothered Kiwa to speak of Takemura’s wife and child. 
She was a little embarrassed, however, to find that her stepmother was 
interested. 

The honest Mitsu quite gave herself away. “So he does have a family, 
then.” Her voice fell. 

Mitsu had no doubt spoken without thinking. But might not Yijiré 
have decided to hire a craftsman when, that evening, he heard his wife’s 
story? Might he not have thought that Kiwa, at the end of her resources, 
would have a change of heart if he brought in a good craftsman? That wave 
of surprise, so hard to define, came over her again, just as when she had 
heard her father’s words that morning. It was not at all uncommon in these 
parts to take a craftsman for a son-in-law and adopt him into the family. 

“Listen to the water.” 

“Yes.” Kiwa looked searchingly into Takemura’s quiet face and turned 
to the glass door. “It is raining. It will be cold tonight.” 

The shower had come. There was a pattering on the leaves, and soon 
a spray was rising from the raindrops. Neither made a move toward leaving. 
The tenderness between them seemed to be in their staying as they were. 


4 


For some days, Kiwa waited for a letter. 

She was worried too about Takemura’s wife. The wife was already 
an invalid when Kiwa first met Takemura. It would be three years, then, 
since she took ill? 
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Kiwa knew she could call the University. But what if she should hear 
bad news? She would most likely stand there telephone in hand, unable to 
say a word. 

One day she had business in Osaka. When she had finished, it was 
evening. Feeling no desire to wander about the city, she hailed a cab. 

“Osaka Station.” 

She meant to go straight home. She was startled when the cab, moving 
north along Mid6 Boulevard, turned left as they passed the City Hall. 

“Where are you taking me?” 

“Osaka University. Isn’t that what you said?” 

“Osaka University?” She felt a chill at her spine. She wanted to tell 
him he was wrong, but her voice would not come. He glanced over his 
shoulder and frowned. 

“That’s where you told me to take you.” What sort of face would it 
be if he looked back again? Kiwa thought of a devil-mask on an actor. 

“Let me off at Watanabe Bridge.” 

“Watch yourself, lady.” 

Standing at the approach to the bridge, Kiwa was far less upset at the 
driver’s face than at the silly mistake she had made. She was trembling so 
violently that she was afraid she would fall. Once on the bridge, she leaned 
against the railing. Directly before her, beyond the river, the sun was sinking 
out of sight. 

The sky was aflame. The ripples flashed and scintillated. A dirty, 
sluggish river that sent off a stench when there was a wind, today it did not 
show its true color. It was an expanse of shining fragments. 

Buildings were silhouetted dark in the distance. And there were steel 
skeletons, and stone buildings still in ruin. In the foreground was the bridge. 
To the right the University hospital, and to the left the concrete buildings of 
the University proper. 

Takemura might be inside. Would he still be there surrounded by 
scarlet flies? It had been one of her chief pleasures to call unannounced at 
the laboratory. Today she had not wanted to go. She had determined not 
to go. She did not know what news she would have to hear, and she was 
afraid. If she had nevertheless ordered the driver to Osaka University—there 
was something deeply disturbing about the conclusion, as of looking into the 
most secret workings of her own heart. 

And there had been something disturbing about the way she spoke to 
Takemura of having a child. She had no real desire for Takemura’s child. 
Strange, then, that she should have thought of the child’s eyes. 
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Something new seemed to have opened between them from that con- 
versation. 

In Takemura’s laboratory, there was a new generation of flies every 
sixteen days. A newly hatched fly was in sixteen days the parent of another 
fly. 

“How nasty!” Kiwa had turned away. She may not have been in a 
position to show contempt for the flies, however. They had made it a rule 
that neither was to be a burden to the other. Now and then a person wants 
to become a burden and to carry a burden. Trying though it can be, that 
is perhaps love. If so, there had been no love between them. 

Until now, she had not been dissatisfied. She had believed more in 
work than in love. There was less risk of tragedy. Kiwa was too good at her 
work to be waiting for the sort of happiness that comes to most women. 

The river was sluggish. The dark water moved, on, carrying bits of 
paper and fruit peels. Something floats up on the human consciousness and 
perhaps it is but an accident devoid of meaning, as when an orange peel or 
an old shoe floats down a stream. 

Kiwa left the railing. The street was alive with people hurrying home 
from work. She was suddenly embarrassed. Had they all seen her? She fled 
into the crowd, and when she had crossed the bridge she found herself follow- 
ing the bank. She no longer resisted. She felt as though her course had been 
determined from the moment the cab made that turn. 

The campus was lonely. 

She passed through a cold stone hallway and on to a building beyond 
the court. She started slowly up the dark steps. At the first landing, she met 
him. He was coming down, his briefcase under his arm. 

“Why didn’t you write?” 

“I thought I would wait until things were a little more settled.” 

“Things were more settled?” 

“She’s gone into the hospital over there.” 

“Is she in danger?” 

“It won't be many days now.” 

Kiwa felt as though the blood were rushing from her body with a roar. 
As though her body itself were moment by moment melting away and sinking 
into the concrete floor. She was dizzy. And she felt that Takemura’s wife 
was very near. Why should that be? She had until now thought of herself 
as living in a wholly different world from Takemura’s wife. Indeed she was 
not sure she had ever bothered even to consider the problem. Takemura 


himself seemed to recede into the distance. She turned and started downstairs. 
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Takemura’s quiet voice followed her. 

“When someone is in bed that long, a sort of resignation comes. As 
though you have been holding up a heavy stone that by the nature of things 
you have to let drop.” Then his voice was brighter: “Wait just a little 
longer.” 

“What!” He might as well have struck her. 

They had come to the foot of the stairs. Takemura stopped. Not 
because the tone of her voice had pulled him up short, however. Perhaps 
he had not even heard her. He was staring across the court. Turning to 
follow his gaze, Kiwa saw a young girl run through the building beyond. 
There was a singleness of purpose in the running. The girl looked neither 
to the left nor to the right. Her hair was slightly mussed. She had on a 
coat, but it was too short. The legs seemed very long and thin. But she 
was driven less by the urgency of her errand, evidently, than by fear of the 
large, empty building. Kiwa breathed easier. She would have run to hide 
herself in the shadow of the stairway. 

“Your daughter, isn’t it?” Kiwa knew she was right. 

The girl stopped in the doorway. 

She was a tall child. “I’ve come for you,” she said. Was she like 
her mother? She was not in any case like Takemura. 

“I’m coming.” 

It appeared that the girl came from her mother’s room every evening. 
She turned to go. Was she going straight back? She had not seen Kiwa, or 
had ignored her. The end of the girl’s scarf flew up as she turned to go. Even 
in the gathering darkness, Kiwa knew her own work. It was a silk scarf, little 
spots of scarlet on a deep blue ground. She had given it to Takemura some 
time before. She had meant the pattern to suggest his scarlet flies. 

Takemura did not seem to have noticed. 

In a corner of the staircase, an insect was singing. 

From that day, Kiwa stopped waiting for letters. She thought occa- 
sionally of the girl’s face. Always of 2 face cold and hard, as though beaten 
at by the wind. 


5 


Two craftsmen came to the workshop. 

One, a man past forty, was a skilled worker who had quarreled with his 
employer shortly after the war, and who had among other things been a black- 
marketeer since. There was fire in his eyes, but, perhaps the result of too hard 


a life, something forlorn in his figure as he turned to walk away. His family 
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was said to live somewhere off in the southern suburbs. The other man, in 
his thirties, had worked for another dyer nearby. Kiwa knew his face. 

The men were given a backroom to sleep in. 

With two craftsmen there Kiwa seldom went into the workshop. The 
business about town more than ever became her province. In the morning 
she would be at the telephone. Since she still worked late at night, she got 
up late. More often than not it was ten by the time she had finished a simple 
breakfast. In the afternoon she would go out on business. 

She had not been to the Western Hills this year to see the autumn leaves, 
Always before she had made it a point to go. 

The exhibit at the Omiya was approaching. She meant to show at 
least twenty pieces. Taking her theme from the sand and stones of the 
Rydanji Garden, she had designed a daring obi. She had also tried to work 
ceramics into her designs. As always, she had many callers. She went less 
and less into the workshop, and she seldom talked to the men. 

It was a cold evening, though still too early for snow. 

Back from an errand, she went straight to her room. Her studio was 
likely to be in a clutter, but her bedroom was neat and very Japanese. There 
were bright Yiizen cushions about the low table. As she took off her coat 
and started to hang it up, she noticed a postcard on the desk. It was edged 
in black. She had been expecting it. 

“My wife Hiroko, who had been ill for some time... .” 

A most conventional note. As she started to put it back on the desk, 
she was held by three words: “My wife Hiroko.” So his wife’s name had 
been Hiroko. Kiwa had never asked, and Takemura, in all the time she had 
known him, had not once mentioned the name. Perhaps it was because she 
knew neither the face nor the name that she had thought so little about Take- 
mura’s wife. Now that she did know the name, the existence of the woman 
seemed to be making demands it had not made while she was still alive. The 
death announcement was like a birth announcement. What had till then been 
but a shadow quickly became flesh and blood, and bore down on Kiwa with 
an astonishing weight. She went downstairs again. Though it was a death 
that had been expected, there was nonetheless something in it she found im- 
possible to accept. 

Mitsu was getting dinner ready. Hikaru was playing in the breakfast 
room. 

“What are you doing here all by yourself?” Kiwa sat down beside 
him and pulled him to her. He smelled of milk. 


“Did you get your postcard?” Mitsu called over her shoulder. “It is 
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very sad for Mr. Takemura.” 

“But she was in bed for such a long time. It is really better.” 

“The funeral is tomorrow?” 

“Yes.” 

“I hope it is a nice day. You will have to go all the way to Osaka.” 

Kiwa stared at Mitsu’s back. She had not even thought of going to 
the funeral. She had not bothered to remember the time and place. But 
Mitsu had evidently decided that she was to go. 

“Do you think I ought to go?” 

“He will be hurt if you stay away.” 

“Oh? It hadn’t seemed so to me.” 

It was as though Kiwa were for the first time confessing the whole of 
her relations with Takemura. Some women would have found it hard to step 
forward on such an occasion, especially if money was involved; but Kiwa was 
not so old-fashioned. There was in fact no question of money, and she tended 
to be bolder than Takemura himself—and yet, as if her memory had failed 
her, she had not thought of going to the funeral. To Mitsu she seemed ex- 
traordinarily absent-minded, wholly lost in herself. Even forgetting the funeral 
—Mitsu wiped her hands and turned to Kiwa. Her face was tense. 

“But it might embarrass them if I were to go. I never once met the 
wife, and I only jusc found out what her first name was.” 

“You have been so close to him. It is only right that you should go.” 
Mitsu spoke with unusual precision. “And there will be all sorts of things 
afterwards. It will seem odd if you stay away.” 

What would Kiwa have said if she had really been listening? 

“Would it be so odd?” Her eyes seemed fixed on some distant spot. 

She could hear the men’s voices in back. Probably they had finished 
their work. Lifting the child from her lap, she got up and went toward the 
stairs. In her room, she closed the door. 

Her eyes slowly filled with tears. I am going to weep, she thought. 
But she was not feeling particularly sad. She knew that the tears were from 
anger. 

People can actually be happy at the death of an unfortunate woman! 

Takemura was of course one such person. Just a little longer, he had 
said that day at the University. How cruel of him! And was there not 
another here in this very house? The words she had let pass a few minutes 
before now took on an unmistakable meaning. 

“There will be all sorts of things afterwards.” 

What would that mean! 
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I don’t feel that way, I don’t feel that way. But how would she have 
explained away the mistake if someone had come doubting her? 

The glimpse she had had of Mitsu’s face as she stood up to leave the 
breakfast room was burned on her memory. Mitsu had her own peculiar 
seriousness when she was trying to guess another’s feelings. 

Kiwa tried to imagine the face of Takemura Hiroko. But where to 
begin? She had neither met the woman nor seen a photograph. She thought 
of the daughter, whom she had seen but once, and that once for only a moment 
or two and from some distance. It was difficult to make over the face of a 
child not yet ten into that of a woman in her thirties. Takemura Hiroko was 
nonetheless occupying a larger and larger part of Kiwa’s consciousness. Death 
is a phenomenon beyond the reach of the living, whatever is put into the 
effort to break through. 

How could one wish for the death of another? To deny an existence is 
a fearful thing, no matter how inconspicuous a corner that existence occupies. 

I did not once hope for her death. Kiwa tried saying it to herself. And 
as she said it, she suddenly wanted to look up at the photograph that would be 
on the funeral altar. If she could look up at it from among the crowds at 
the funeral she could say that she had nothing for which to reprove herself. 
If there was no anger in the photograph, she could think that Takemura Hiro- 
ko had died without knowing of her rival’s existence. 

She could do nothing to keep people from staring. She would have to 
be prepared, and she would have to ignore them. 

When Mitsu finished her work and went upstairs, a clear-eyed Kiwa 
was kneeling before an open drawer, taking out funeral clothes. 

“Why were you crying? Did I say something wrong?” Mitsu stood 
in the doorway. 

Kiwa looked up brightly. “You were right. I will be going to the 
funeral tomorrow. Do you know where my black sandals might be?” 

The voice was firm, and there was confidence in the smile, very much 
as when she started out in one of her newly dyed kimono. 


6 


She took a cab from Osaka Station. Knowing little about the neigh- 
borhood, she had not allowed herself enough time, and she was late. The 
house was larger than she had expected. 

There were funeral wreaths to the left and right of the gate. The 
reading of sutras had begun, and funeral guests were advancing in two columns 
between the wreaths. It was very much like any other funeral. 
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The altar had been set up in a room by the garden. Incense could be 
offered from the veranda. Kiwa stepped forward, a part of the crowd. She 
saw Takemura to the right of the altar. The girl was beside him. Her eyes 
were red. A woman would appear from somewhere to be a second mother. 
From where? Kiwa was sure of only one thing: whatever Takemura thought, 
and whatever certain persons in her own family might be thinking, it would 
not be Kiwa herself. 

I have no such ideas. He is free now, and he can go out looking for 
another wife. But it is no affair of mine. 

She looked up at the photograph on the altar. Wreathed in black 
ribbon, it looked down at her with a suggestion of a smile. The face was calm 
and gentle. It made her want to smile back. 

On the train, however, she knew that something was wrong. At first 
she had no idea what it might be. 

But after a time, looking into the faces across the aisle, she felt as if she 
had fallen into a snare. 

Two sisters were sitting opposite her. The older sister, twenty-five 
or twenty-six, had the look of one exhausted by family cares. The younger was 
a healthy, rosy-cheeked twenty. The older sister wore a good but rather old 
kimono, the younger a Western dress, bright though very ordinary. The re- 
semblance was close, and the contrast in their circumstances could not have 
been clearer. The older sister would be the wife of an office worker, and the 
younger, still at home, would have a job somewhere. Kiwa could not hear 
the conversation, but the facial expressions and the gestures told her enough. 

She compared the two faces. She had before her a face into which 
another face, also before her, would change in the course of a few years. 
The difference was very great. Suddenly it came to Kiwa that the photograph 
she had seen was a counterfeit. Not a counterfeit, exactly; but not a recent 
photograph. She thought of evidence to support this new doubt. Takemura 
Hiroko wore an extremely youthful kimono in the photograph. Certain of 
the accessories too, and the winsomeness of the expression, could only suggest 
a woman in her twenties. What a pretty woman, Kiwa had thought. Accord- 
ing to the death announcement, Hiroko was thirty-three, and, if she had been 
an invalid for three years, the photograph would be from an earlier period. 
Naturally she looked young. 

Kiwa had learned the name only after the woman’s death, then, and the 
photograph was from a period before she even knew Takemura. It followed 
that in her relations with Takemura Hiroko these last two years were com- 
pletely missing. Their existences touched only before and afterwards. 
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She could not know the most recent Hiroko from a photograph three 
years old. It had been useless, then, to go look at the picture. It had been 
a waste of time. 





Kiwa was tired. She decided to walk the short distance from the station; 
but immediately she was sorry she had not taken a cab. 

She walked north up a dark street by the Horikawa River. Though 
the lower part of her face was buried in a shawl, the wind was cold against her 
cheeks. A streetcar passed. On this line were the oldest streetcars in Japan. 
Body Type One, still preserving the form of early Meiji. What was once 
newest was now oldest. Kiwa must not let her own life stand still. She must 
leave Takemura. She passed the girls’ school she had graduated from ten 
years before. It was dark and lonely, but she felt a surge of affection for it. 

The sound of water grew louder as she moved north. She found herself 
listening. So much water, and all of it falling from the streets on either side. 
Though tonight she could not see it, this was a river always tinged with 
dyestuffs. In the daytime, red and yellow and vermilion and blue mingled 
into one color, became tangled together like threads. Far downstream the color 
no doubt disappeared; but here people dyed the river, and so made their way 
in the world. In a few hours Kiwa’s own dyes would be sending up a murmur 
as they fell into the river. And they would merge with all the rest. 

She was smiling as she turned into Maiden Lane and came to her back- 
door. 

“Is Father in?” 

“Yes, Miss, I believe he is.” 

“Would you call him, please. I want him to look at my work.” 

“What is it?” Her father came into the workshop. 

“Nothing, really. Only the exhibit at the Omiya is coming, and I 
wondered if you would mind looking at what I’ve done.” 

Kiwa went into her studio and lined up the finished pieces one by one. 
Obi and kimono lengths and curtains and sandals and cords—they cast a 
strange spell over the room. 

“Do you think Miyo would still prefer foreign clothes after she saw 
this?” 


“Oh, yes, Miyo. I had a letter today. She is going to have a baby.” 

“Imagine Miyo a mother” Kiwa’s eyes were bright. “Imagine it.” 
For no very good reason, there were tears running down her cheeks. 

“Suppose you go and change your clothes. You don’t want to stay in 
mourning forever.” 

“I believe I will change.” Kiwa went obediently off toward her bedroom. 
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“How nice for Miyo. Tomorrow I must go out looking for someone 
myself.” 


In the light reflected from the multi-colored batik, Yijird’s face twisted 
into a frown as he listened to the playful voice. 


Translated by E. G. Seidensticker 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 
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Through the Eastern Window 


My First Year’s Fishing 





Ibuse Masuji 


HERE are said to be three hundred thousand fishing addicts in Tokyo, 

: and I count myself one of them. In Japan, people who like to fish 

are reputed to be quick-tempered and lustful, but this is pure slander. 

I took up fishing many years ago, but I don’t see that since that 

time I have grown quick-tempered or lustful in the slightest. Still, I cannot 

deny that I become fairly impatient when I am standing on a river bank waiting 

for a fish to strike at my line, and perhaps the best way to develop a quick 

temper is to keep putting yourself in a position that makes you impatient. 

Perhaps people who are quick-tempered by nature derive some pleasure out of 
making themselves impatient. Who knows? 

The person who taught me how to fish was an old man named Saté 
Koéseki. Years back Késeki took me fishing along the Sagami River and the 
streams of Masutomi, but at the time I found the sport strangely depressing. 
One July, however, he again took me along with him, this time to the Fuji 
River, where we fished for ayu. Ayu are small trout-like fish about nine 
inches long. They tend to travel in pairs, and the way to catch them is not 
ta use ordinary bait, but to string a live ayu on your line in the hope that 
it will attract a companion to the hook. On this trip I caught several, and 
Késeki flattered me by saying that I showed a great deal of promise. His praise 
was enough to make a fisherman of me. 

Késeki showed me how to hold the pole, how to confront the river, how 
to stand, and how to land an ayu. Standing there by the gently flowing river 
and displaying his own skill, he said, “There are several ways to fish for ayu, 
but I’m convinced after forty years of experience that mine’s the best. You've 
just pulled one in the way I told you without any trouble, but next year after 
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you've fished some more, you'll probably want to add a few tricks of your 
own, and after you do you'll gradually get so you don’t catch anything. By 
the third or fourth year you'll be in a real slump—no good at all. So you'll 
keep changing your technique year after year until around the tenth year, and 
then you'll decide to start fishing this way again. By that time you'll feel 
like you’ve discovered this method yourself. It’s like writing. You try this, 
that, and the other style, but in the end you always come to the conclusion 
that Matsuo Basho’s style was the best after all.” 

As Késeki preached, I stared at the river and listened in utter admira- 
tion. A Mr. Ueda whom Koéseki had brought along assured me that the old 
man had hit the nail right on the head. Mr. Ueda, I was told, was a teacher 
at the Marine Products Research Institute and an authority on river slime, 
which ayu eat. He gave me a discourse on slime. I did not catch many of 
the technical phrases, but I gathered that slime is a form of diatom, and that 
the reason it looks nasty to most people is that it withers and changes color 
after its flowers have fallen. Mr. Ueda picked up a slimy rock and said that 
it had turned an ugly color because it had lost its flowers. 

Koseki caught three fish to my one. He was using a pole thirty feet 
long, but he wielded it with the greatest of ease. I tried to imitate him, but 
I have to admit I was not very graceful. I decided it was because my pole was 
a cheap, heavy one, but Koseki said it was not the pole. He said I just hadn’t 
caught the spirit yet. 

“When you hold a fishing pole,” he told me, “you mustn’t let your 
mind wander. You have to get right in and be a part of the river and the 
mountains and the grass and the trees.” 

He spoke rather severely. 

Later, I went alone to Kawazu River in Izu and stopped for half a 
month at the Nanzu Hotel in Yatsu. I would go fishing early in the morning, 
while the radio was still giving forth sitting-up exercises, and sometimes when 
the fish were biting I would stay out all night. There were usually about 
ten people on each side of the river. They were lined up elbow to elbow so 
that when one of them caught a fish and took in his line, they all had to 
move their poles in unison with him. It looked as though they were playing 
some mysterious game. 

At first I fished by myself at a quiet spot below the bridge, but before 
long an old man named Kawasemi, who was an expert fisherman, came up 
and said, “Hey, you! There aren’t any ayu down here. They’re up in the 
rapids. You'll have to go up there and line up with the rest.” 

I went and got in line. After that I became friends with Kawasemi and 
bought my bait from him. He was recognized by one and all as the best 
fisherman in those parts, and he knew it. He never bragged, but he almost 
never praised anyone else either. 

One morning before I had even washed my face, I went out on the 
bridge to watch the other people fishing. I found Kawasemi standing there 
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gazing intently. I compared the fishermen for a while and then said, “The 
third man on the right looks pretty good, doesn’t he?” 

“Who, him?” asked Kawasemi. “I guess he’s about the second best 
around here.” 

“Well, how about the second man on the left?” I asked. 

“He’s about the third best.” 

Trying to pin him down, I asked pointblank who was the best. 

“The best?” he asked noncommittally. “Oh, the best is not out there 
now. You don’t see him fishing there too often.” He had managed to squirm 
out from under me. 

Another time Kawasemi said, “If you want to catch ayu, you've got 
to really have the feel of the river.” 

This reminded me of what Késeki had said about being a part of the 
river and so on. Apparently Kawasemi and Késeki held the same general 
theory. 

Kawasemi sold me ayu for bait for ten sen each. After I paid him 
he would always ask me to hold his pole for a while, and then he would 
wander off as though he were going to relieve himself. Presently he would 
come back, thank me, and take back his pole. He always managed to look 
innocent, but his breath betrayed him. As soon as he received the money, 
he would go up to the village and spend it for a drink. 

That year when I left Yatsu Kawasemi told me to be sure to come back 
next year when the season started. I did, and then in July I went again. 
Unfortunately, however, on July 12 I was caught in a flash flood. 

I was staying in the Nanzu Hotel, and about one in the morning I 
awoke to hear someone screaming “Flood, flood!” The electricity was still 
on. I jumped up and found that the floor mats were already floating. The 
one I stepped on slid under the one next to it. I splashed to the hallway 
as quickly as I could and ran upstairs. The house was surrounded by muddy 
water. A rapid current was gushing through the space between the house 
and a seven-foot stone-wall that stood hard by. The employes and guests of 
the inn, eleven persons in all, took refuge on the second floor, but the em- 
ployes had to try to rescue sleeping mats, clothing, and the hotel accounts, 
and this caused a great stir. 

The water in the yard was rising by the second. I went down to my 
room, grabbed my coat, my watch, my pocketbook, and my fountain pen, and 
dashed back upstairs. A student from Keié University and a repatriated 
soldier, both of whom had been sleeping on the second floor, helped the hotel 
people bring things upstairs. The man who had shouted me awake was now 
sitting quietly on some sleeping mats piled on the floor. Another man, clutch- 
ing his briefcase, appeared at the top of the stairs. He kept muttering how 
surprised he was and lamenting that it would be horrible to die in a flood 
like this. Unable to keep still, however, he began helping with the luggage. 
A sack of Japanese rice had been left on the stairway, and he started trying 
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to drag it upstairs, but at first he looked like no match for it. I went to 
the kitchen to get a sack of imported rice that had been left there, and by the 
time I returned, he had made it to the hallway upstairs. 

The water was flowing from the back toward the front of the house. 
In the kitchen and the entrance hall, it was up to your knees. Loose boards 
in the kitchen floor had been washed away, and it was dangerous to try to 
walk there. You had to feel your way along with your toes. A maid fell 
through a hole and was sucked under the part of the floor that remained 
intact, but miraculously managed to make her way out. Apparently the 
current underneath changed direction at just the right time to save her. By 
way of experiment I put a stick down into the water and found that the 
current was constantly shifting. 

We all gathered on the second floor and discussed whether to flee or 
sit tight. I was the only one in favor of leaving. The others all wanted to 
wait until morning. 

The water gradually rose. I looked at my watch, and it said three- 
thirty. Morning was still a long way off. Finally, everyone agreed that we 
should leave, and forming a single file we went downstairs to the room where 
I had been sleeping. But when I opened the wooden rain-shutter, a torrent 
gushed in through the window. I quickly closed the shutter, and the 
innkeeper’s wife, gesturing hopelessly with her hands, said, “Well, everybody, 
there’s nothing to do but stay.” 

While the rest of us hurried back upstairs, she stayed below to telephone 
the post office and ask that a boat be sent to save us. When she came upstairs 
she reported that the boat would be sent immediately, but actually the post 
office had merely told her that to allay her fears. It happened that Miyake- 
jima, a volcanic island off the coast of Izu, had just erupted, and post offices 
throughout the area were in a perfect stew. There were great flashes of 
lightning near Oshima too, and I was beginning to wonder if the whole region 
was going to blow up. 

In the spring Asanuma Eitaré, who lives on Miyakejima, had written 
me that the potatoes in his garden had rotted, and I had warned him in my 
reply that that was a sign of an impending volcanic eruption. Miyakejima is 
recorded to have erupted thirteen times, and each time the eruption has been 
preceded by such unusual phenomena as cherry blossoms bursting forth in 
mid-winter or potatoes spoiling in the spring. 

Surrounded by the commotion caused by the flood, I was doubly im- 
pressed with the fearfulness of the elements. From the second floor of the 
hotel, I lowered a pole into the water to measure the depth. It was a little 
less than seven feet. As it grew light, the water gradually fell until the 
blossoms of the hydrangeas growing by the now-collapsed garden wall seemed 
to float on the surface. They looked white in the early morning sun. 

Eventually the flood subsided, leaving a dreadful wreckage. The bath- 
room, the storage shed, and the platform for drying clothes had completely 
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disappeared. Nothing was left in my room but a heavy incense burner. My 
fishing equipment as well as my trousers and shoes had been washed away. 

Afterward someone found my fishing pole caught under a bridge a 
little way down the river. He returned it to me, but it was only a cheap pole 
to begin with, and the soaking had almost ruined it. 

On the day after the flood I saw Kawasemi standing on the bank with 
his arms folded and gazing out over the river. He said, “Wait about fifteen 
days, and you'll be able to catch some big ones.” I told him I would be 
back some other time and came home. 


(ame Lilies 
| Ishikawa Kin-ichi 


HEN I visited Sapporo, Hokkaid6, in June, 1956, I brought home three 

\X) items: five bulbs of kuro-yuri, some lily-of-the-valley roots, and a 

basket of strawberries. The first two I bought from an Ainu woman, 

not in the city of Sapporo itself, but in a village called Shiraoi. At home, I 

planted the kuro-yuri bulbs in a fairly large-sized pot. The lily-of-the-valley 

roots I divided into four groups and planted in an equal number of smaller 
pots. The strawberries we ate. 

Kuro-yuri, the black lily, is not indigenous to Hokkaidd. It grows in 
Honshi, but only on certain high mountains. My Japanese-English dictionary 
defines it as “a Japanese black fritillary,” so it may be indigenous to Japan. In 
my mountain climbing days I remember seeing the kuro-yuri flowers. They 
are quite dark purple in color and beautiful to look at but very malodorous. 
In spite of this bad quality kuro-yuri is rather liked by some people because 
of its odd and romantic legend. 

Toyotomi Hideyoshi, 1536(?)-1598, Japanese warrior and dictator, had a 
wife and a mistress. He might have had any number of the latter, but we need 
not concern ourselves about this, since the legend centering around kuro-yuri 
is that of a personal feud between Hideyoshi’s legal wife and one particular 
mistress, the number one. 

Hideyoshi had completed the military unification of Japan by defeating 
many powerful clans throughout the country. Among the defeated was a warrior 
baron by the name of Sassa Narimasa, whose territory was Etchi, now Toyama 
Prefecture. This area is on the Japan Sea, but its southern boundary is a group 
of high mountains known as the Tateyama range. Even today this mountain 
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range is well-known for alpine flowers. At Narimasa’s time, when nobody 
thought of mountain climbing as a type of recreation or sport, the flowers were 
doubtless more abundant and of more variety than now. 

Narimasa knew that he was not in great favor with the omnipotent 
Hideyoshi. He also knew that many warriors under Hideyoshi were trying 
to show their loyalty to him by sending expensive presents to his wife and/or 
mistress. “Look at this, milord,” she would say. (It does not matter which 
“she.”) “Isn’t it just divine? So-and-so gave it to me.” And the old man, being 
pleased because she was happy, would say, casting an amorous glance at her, 
“Yes, that fellow’s all right.” 

Narimasa, of course, knew about this form of adulation and thought of 
giving presents to those who were in constant and close touch with Hideyoshi. 
Etchi,, however, is a wild country, full of rugged mountains, rushing rivers, and 
sea-coasts of raging waves. It has beauties of its own, but a casual observer 
will only notice the rough and harsh aspects of the area. Undoubtedly it was 
even more wild at the time of Narimasa, long before any form of modern 
civilization was introduced. Narimasa finally decided to have a few flowers of 
kuro-yuri picked from Tateyama. These flowers were sent to Hideyoshi’s wife, 
kept in a piece of bamboo filled with icy cold water. 

Hideyoshi’s wife was extremely pleased with the gift. She had never seen 
black lilies in her life. In a boastful mood she invited the number one mistress 
to a tea ceremony at which these lilies were placed in a prominent place in 
the alcove. The younger woman, being clever, manifested her amazement and 
admiration at the unique flowers, and the older woman, needless to say, felt 
quite a sense of superiority over her deadly rival. 

A few days later, the older woman got word that the young mistress also 
had the black lilies in her quarters. Worse still, it was reported that these 
flowers were being treated as if they were just an ordinary, common flower 
growing anywhere and everywhere. The wife’s gratitude suddenly and rightly 
changed into intense hatred toward the double-dealing Sassa Narimasa. She 
poured a stream of slanderous words about him into her husband’s ears. Hide- 
yoshi’s displeasure and hatred of Narimasa mounted year after year and, finally 
in 1588, Narimasa was “given death,” which means that he was ordered to 
kill himself. 

So much for the weird legend about kuro-yuri. I planted the bulbs in 
a pot, as I said a little while back, expecting to see them grow and blossom some 
time in 1957. Then I was told that the kuro-yuri, when transplanted, does not 
bear flowers until thirty years afterward. My informant said that this was not 
a cooked-up story, but a fact described by Dr. Takeda, a botanist and authority 
on alpine flora, in one of his books. If so, it meant that my kuro-yurit was 
not to bloom until 1986, when I would be 92 years of age. Although in post- 
war Japan man’s life span has been much protracted—so much so that geron- 
tology is now seriously studied here—I cannot expect to live to be over ninety. 
Even if I did so, out of sheer curiosity and will power, just to see the flowers 
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of the potted kuro-yuri, I might have to have the pot brought to my bed where 
I lay, feeble and senile. My son tried to cheer me up by saying that Nao-ko, 
our two-year-old granddaughter, would remember her grandpa by looking at the 
flowers. I remained inconsolable because, somehow, I could not visualize Nao- 
ko, age thirty-two. 

Summer passed into autumn, followed by winter. We had very little 
rain during the winter, and the earth in the five pots became powdery-dry. Dead 
leaves covered the arid, parched earth. I lost interest in both kuro-yuri and 
the lilies-of-the-valley. I had other things to think about. 

One of “the other things” was a young girl, a sweet little one. Now, 
don’t say, “Oho, there you go!” for I am not old enough to fall for a girl of 
seventeen in a Goethean manner. I have to wait another twenty years for that. 
I had known this girl for the last seven years, and was naturally very happy 
when told that she was getting married in March. “Let me give you a bouquet 
of flowers to hold at your reception,” I said to her. 

I learned from her that the wedding reception was to be a very simple 
one, in fact, a little afternoon tea party. I also learned that the bridegroom 
would be dressed in a grey flannel suit. I wouldn’t give a damn, however, 
if he appeared in red and yellow striped pajamas. The information I needed 
most was that the bride was to be dressed in a taffeta two-piece with no nonsense 
attached—very deep blue, darker than midnight blue. She is slim and extremely 
fair in complexion. I began to think seriously. Calla lilies would be too 
large. Orchids would be too flashy and spoil the neat, trim effect of the blue 
taffeta. Then, suddenly, I thought of lilies-of-the-valley. 

It is nice to be elderly. I am entitled, or privileged, to indulge in such 
thinking. If I were, say, only thirty years old, I would have seemed terribly 
priggish, affected and conceited. Just imagine racking my brain about a bouquet 
of flowers to give to somebody else’s bride! But I am elderly—a bit older than 
her own father. I am fond of her, and she looks up to me as if I were her second 
father. So I could rack my brain, which is not big enough to be invulnerable 
anyway, and come to the conclusion that a little bouquet of lilies-of-the-valley 
was sure to be most becoming both to the bride and to the blue taffeta two- 
piece dress she was to wear. 

Then I began to wonder if lilies-of-the-valley were available in Tokyo in 
the month of March. There was once a big florist in Hamburg, Germany, who 
cultivated the flower in a huge greenhouse where, thanks to a regulated tem- 
perature and artificial sunlight, lilies-of-the-valley blossomed all year round. But 
that was long, long ago, and Hamburg is a good way off. After a little more of 
the brain-racking I went to a florist shop in the Imperial Hotel arcade and 
found that they were available. I told the shopkeeper to deliver a bouquet at 
such and such an address at such and such a time, paid money (incidentally, 
quite a sum) and felt at ease. 

The wedding day came and went without a hitch. The little bouquet 
received much applause from the guests. The bride later told me that she put 
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the lilies-of-the-valley in a glass jar. A week passed and Sunday came. It was 
about time for the little flowers to start withering. I walked out into the 
garden, went near the five pots, and exclaimed, “What's this?” For a very 
thin, pale-green spear was to be seen, in one of the pots, pushing up a dead 
leaf. A lily was putting forth a new shoot! 

I was excited. I called my wife into the garden and together we took 
all the dead leaves and rubbish off the pots and, using a watering can, watered 
them. As the dried-up earth, saturated with water, sank down two other shoots 
made their appearance. But the wonder of wonders came two days later. Four 
out of five kuro-yuri bulbs germinated and, growing much faster than the lilies, 
each began to show a bud on top. The thirty-year theory proved to be untrue. 
Very likely my informant had misunderstood Dr. Takeda. Perhaps it takes 
thirty years to flower only when raised from seed. 

At the time of writing, April 26 to be exact, the kuro-yuri plants are 
all about five inches tall and have not blossomed yet. But there can be no 
mistake that these small, roundish objects are flower-buds. 


Foreign Interest in Japan =p 


H. Vere Redman 


AVING recently celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of my arrival in 
Japan, I have naturally been asked a good many questions, by Japa- 
nese and foreigners alike, on the “then and now?” theme. A frequent 

one, and one which I have had to admit to some difficulty in answering, has 
been: “Are foreigners more interested in Japan now than they were in your 
early days?” 

Superficially, the answer seems easy. There are certainly more for- 
eigners here now than there were in those days and more of most kinds of 
foreigners. There are certainly more diplomats. I see from the current 
diplomatic list that the following nations, which were not diplomatically re- 
presented when I first came, now have missions here: Afghanistan, Australia, 
Austria, Burma, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, India, Israel, Laos, Nepal, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Viet Nam and Yugoslavia. There are, of 
course, many historical developments responsible for this fact. For example, 
Asian nations, new and old, naturally tend to be represented in another Asian 
country, while representation of Commonwealth nations has been a natural, 
general development from new status and new responsibilities. Again, the 
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staffs of most of the missions that were here before have grown enormously, 
which can be explained, no doubt, by what is, after all, a world-wide tendency 
to extend the sphere of activity with which governments concern themselves. 
But whatever the subsidiary explanations, the main fact is there: more foreign 
missions, more people in these missions and hence, presumably, more foreign 
official interest in what is going on here. 

The foreign business community is larger, too. It is a different kind of 
community, in many ways, from what it was before the war and I shall have 
something to say on this later. But it is certainly larger. So, too, is the 
journalist community. People who remember the larger numbers of foreign 
correspondents who came here at the beginning of the Occupation and again 
during the Korea War and have since seen those numbers diminish are apt 
to conclude that the world press is losing interest in these parts. But the 
fact is that before the war the regular foreign correspondents were a handful 
(The New York Times and The Times, London, for example, were re- 
presented by one man) while the representation today constitutes a consider- 
able expansion and, given the vast increase of cost in maintaining corres- 
pondents here, argues for much greater interest among foreign publics in what 
is going on here. But then it will be pointed out that there was surely more 
about Japan in the foreign press before the war than there is now. This is 
certainly true, on the whole, of the 1931-41 period and the reason, of course, 
is that this was the period of militarist expansion with its “coups” and its 
“incidents,” all of which were inevitably “headline stories.” During at least 
six of those ten years I was a correspondent and I must say, from my own 
experience, that my newspapers, while naturally interested in these big stories, 
had very little space for the everyday Japanese scene, considerably less, I 
should judge from what I read, than they have today. 

Then, of course, there is now a new kind of community here altogether, 
that represented by the U.S. Security Forces. The very nature of such a 
community makes it difficult for individual members thereof to have an intimate 
contact with Japanese affairs. But its very presence is surely an indication 
of official American interest in what takes place here and, on the personal 
side, too, there is clear evidence that in some cases young members of the 
forces have in fact developed an interest in various aspects of Japanese culture 
which they have taken back with them into civilian life in the United States. 

The only two foreign community groups which are smaller than before 
the war are the teachers and the missionaries. There are extraneous reasons 
for this, too. As to teachers, the Japanese authorities still want their services, 
if they can get them, especially in the field of foreign languages, particularly 
English, and certain highly specialised branches of technology. But again the 
costs involved are much higher than they were and official and institutional 
budgets today find difficulty in meeting them. We can set against this the 
fact that since the war, there has been a little foreign help, both official and 
private, in bringing foreign teachers here but this does not entirely fill the 
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gap. In the missionary field, it has probably to be conceded that the need 
is not so great. There must always be a time when a religious community 
anywhere must derive its inspiration more from inside itself than from foreign 
influences. That point has probably been reached here and the inevitable 
result is fewer missionaries. I am not, therefore, suggesting that the smaller 
numbers of teachers and missionaries argue for diminishing interest in Japan. 
But the fact has to be recorded in the balance sheet, so to say, since it was 
from these groups that, in the past, there came so many individuals who 
aroused interest abroad in Japan and things Japanese. 

A word remains to be said about one other category of foreigners here, 
that of students. Comparisons are more difficult in this field because, before 
the war, the categories were less clear-cut. I think back, for example, to the 
years between 1927 and 1939, during which, as teacher and journalist, I came 
into contact with a large number of young people; Indians, Australians, 
Chinese, Filipinos, Frenchmen and compatriots of mine who were part-time 
proof-readers, language teachers, English text-correcters in companies, im- 
porters, “agents” and journalists but spent the greater part of their time as 
just students, either in the universities or privately. Their number was 
certainly greater than that of the “regular” students sent in either on scholar- 
ships or by rich foreign relatives or benevolent Japanese. Cumulatively, per- 
haps the number of students was greater than it is today. All that one can 
say with certainty is that there are more regular registered, clearly defined 
foreign students in Japanese institutions of learning today than there were 
then and this at a time when the scholarships offered by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment as such are financially not attractive enough to bring many from 
Occidental countries. 

All in all, then, I think we can safely say that there are more foreigners 
interested in Japan than in my early days simply because there are more 
foreigners here and that their presence here is an indication of interest else- 
where as well as a promise that more will be done to expand that interest. 
As to the nature of that interest that is, course, another story. 

I should say, first, that the interest is more wide-spread and concerns 
more people, while it is, perhaps, a little less profound among specialists. 
When I first came here, I met quite a number of people—and some of them 
had been here a number of years—who did not speak a word of Japanese, had 
never been inside a Japanese theatre or cinema, did not practise any of the 
Japanese arts, lived in completely foreign-style houses in which there was little 
if any sign of Japanese influence on interior decoration, and ate only foreign- 
style food. Their contacts with the Japanese were business contacts, cordial 
and sympathetic enough but confined to business. Their leisure was spent 
in their own clubs or each other’s houses, or in certain resort hotels. I can 
well remember being amazed at that “enclave” life as it was lived in some 
parts of Kobe and Yokohama by a very considerable section of the foreign 
business community and indeed of some of the other communities. But that 
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amazement did not prevent me from being influenced by it to a certain extent. 
Thus, my own interest in things Japanese grew but slowly. It took me, for 
example, at least three years to like Japanese cooking. It is a liking that has 
stayed with me ever since and which increases with the years as I get to know 
more of its range and subtilty. But the liking took a long time to come and, 
at the beginning, after periodical incursions into Japanese restaurants, I was 
glad to scurry back to the “enclave” life, or rather the particular adaptation 
of it which my means at the time permitted me to live. 

Now, I do not think that this “enclave” life is lived by many foreigners 
today in any of the communities. On the contrary, there seems to be an 
eagerness on the part of most people who come to Japan today to plunge into 
Japanese life, with Japanese lessons on Monday and Friday, flower arrange- 
ments on Tuesday, bonsai on Wednesday, cooking-class from time to time, 
Kabuki and Noh in their season, Japanese dancing as spectators or participants, 
visits to hot-spring inns and Japanese restaurants galore, and all to an 
accompaniment of interpretation of the new experiences, some of it, indeed, 
finding its way into print. These people are clearly enjoying themselves 
and they are clearly enjoying Japan. They are clearly getting a lot more out 
of it than a lot of their predecessors. What they get may, indeed, be what 
Anatole France has described as “obscurities about everything.” But what 
of that? The atmosphere of interest is there and in that atmosphere surely 
some specialisations of value are born given time and the right temperament. 

Of course, in the old days, the specialists stood out; they were so ob- 
viously different people from the ordinary run of foreigners. One passed from 
the company of people who were hardly aware that Japan existed except as an 
address and a place of business into that of people who were so steeped in 
this or that aspect of Japanese life and lore that one felt absolutely safe in 
sitting at their feet and absolutely sure that in their hands the high traditions 
of foreign scholarship in things Japanese were being and would be preserved. 
One feels, perhaps, less confident today. But there still are considerable foreign 
scholars and in the universities, particularly in the United States but also in 
many other countries, research on things Japanese is being conducted in many 
respects in a more systematised and certainly a more comprehensive manner 
than ever before. This popular japonaiserie, then, is not a substitute for 
serious study—it is a sort of extra; it provides a background of popular inter- 
est to support the serious in their serious work. 

It does more than that. It arouses interest abroad in Japan and Japa- 
nese life in a way that the scholars could never hope to do. For all these 
people with their vital, even if superficial, interest in what they see around 
them here are busy with their letters and when they return home—and they 
return home usually after shorter spells than their predecessors—spreading 
their impressions to their compatriots. We certainly see the results of this in 
domestic architecture, interior decoration and, to some extent, in pottery in 
many Western countries today. Those who, in their turn, have been subjected 
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to these influences have become, to that extent at least, interested in Japan 
and among their number there will always be some who will find their way 
to the works of real scholarship. 

I would sum up my conclusions, then, by saying simply that more 
foreigners are now interested in Japan and things Japanese than was the case 
when I first came here. This is not quite the same as saying that foreigners 
as such are more interested but that is what it will probably come to mean 
in the end. I must say also that this seems to me all to be good, for my own 
experience has been that Japan and the Japanese are extremely interesting 
in every sense of that word. 


Hale and Farewell, 
Harou-Gudobai 


Glenn W. Shaw 





ce AROU-gudobai,” sing out the urchins in the street every time they 

H see a Westerner. The kids seem to have something in this funny 

little hello-goodbye of theirs. Doesn’t the old Buddhist proverb say 

that meeting is the beginning of parting? If it is, I've been parting from the 

Japanese for better than forty-four years, for I first saw Japan early in January 
of the second year of Taishd, or 1913. 

The Emperor Meiji had just died at the end of July less than six months 
before. Every Japanese in a Western suit wore a band of black crape on his 
left coat sleeve. The oxen that had pulled the funeral car with wheels purposely 
made to creak were being exhibited about the country for a small fee. 

Japan’s first modern period was over—a period of careful building toward 
a place in the modern world. The Taishd period had begun—a period in 
which the first world war was to bring great prosperity to the land, and with 
it increased liberalism and rights for the individual. The tightening up pro- 
cess was to come toward the end of Taishé, when world conspiracy tried to 
take advantage of naturally growing liberalism and helped kill it. Shéwa, 
period of the present Emperor, was to begin in 1926, with bank failures in its 
second year, followed soon by military domination and the wild adventures 
in Asia and beyond that were to set Japan back ten years. 

But nobody knew in 1913 that such blundering and disaster lay ahead. 
Japan was then one of the quietest places in the world. Of course there was 
a little political disorder, but you had to go out and hunt for it. I remember 
a newspaper discussion of whether a policeman had the right to draw his 
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sword. But I never saw one do it. 

I saw the joy with which returning Japanese rushed up on deck in 
Yokohama harbor to get a first glimpse of Fuji hanging, as the old poets sang. 
like a white fan upside down in the sky. I came ashore in a launch because 
there was no pier yet where big liners could tie up. I felt silly being pulled 
like a baby across town in a jinriki-sha. The steam train I took from Sakura- 
gicho to Tokyo was overheated. Nothing else in the country ever seemed to be. 

This noisy Tokyo then seemed to me a city of silence. Of course there 
were noises. A slender streetcar rattled by now and then. Clogs clattered 
when people ran after it as it stopped and started. Crows cawed hollowly 
from the tops of telegraph poles in Kanda. Softly padding pullers of rubber- 
tired rickshaws made their little bicycle-bells whir. Some ame vendor beai 
his little drum lonesomely off somewhere. But these sounds served only to 
emphasize the all-enveloping silence. 

The “new women” were already on the march. Hiratsuka Raichd was 
writing in the papers that women had always been the greatest figures in the 
country. She cited the Sun Goddess and Murasaki Shikibu by way of proof. 

It was cold, and thinly clad punishers of the flesh with tinkling bells ran 
about nights for the good of their souls. My room in a foreign-style hotel 
somewhere near the Hibiya corner was freezing, but they lent me a little portable 
oil stove and charged me for the oil I used. There were stairs to the roof, but 
the police had made a rule that nobody could use them because they thought 
a man might from there look down on the palace. 

After a day or two, I found a room in a private house up on Kudan hill 
beside Yasukuni Shrine. It was night when I went with a letter of introduction 
to the man who recommended it, and I couldn’t find his house. So I asked 
three students whom I met, and they went out of their way to take me to it. 
This was and is still typical, and it is more than a simple desire to practice 
English. 

I went over to Kagurazaka at night with the landlord and his little boy to 
see a night-sale. The crowds bargaining for all sorts of things with the keepers 
of little stands lined up the slope in front of the shops created a holiday spirit 
that I was to enjoy at such sales throughout the years. 

I already knew a few ideographs learned in Honolulu, so I could make 
out beef and pork on the menus in little foreign food restaurants. The first 
spoken word I learned in Japan was takai (tall), because everybody who passed 
me in the street seemed to be using it with considerable amusement. I had 
learned konnichi wa (good day) in Honolulu, too, and knew what it meant, 
but what ja nai ka (Isn't it....?), another expression that frequent hearing had 
left in my ears, might mean, I had not the least idea. There were still other 
words I had known since college days. For instance, geisha was an international 
word and yama went with Fuji. A Japanese student had taught me ohayd, and 
the joke about the foreigner who, remembering ohayé by the name of a state, 
got his states mixed and said Kentucky gozaimasu for “good morning.” I 
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could even sing a Japanese song, but I had no idea what it meant. It was from 
the “Mikado” and began “Miya sama, miya sama.” A commonly accepted story 
was that it was not too respectable and had been taught Gilbert and Sullivan by 
a Japanese with a perverse sense of humor in London. I asked about it in 
Japan, but could get no information. Later when the magazines began to 
put out special numbers on the Meiji Period, I learned for the first time that 
it was the very loyal marching song of the Imperial troops at the time of the 
Meiji Restoration. 

But back to 1913. I had agreed to spend an evening with a friend at 
the new Imperial Theatre, then changed my mind and took a train from old 
Shimbashi Station for Osaka. I had heard of an opportunity to teach there. 

Osaka was a fascinating city in those days. It was not high on the 
list of tourist attractions because it was a huge industrial complex, but it had 
a wealth of the atmosphere of old Japan about it, and of course it was 
surrounded by Kyoto, Nara, Yoshino, Wakayama, Suma, Akashi, Awaji, Arima, 
Tsukigase, Iga Ueno, Ise, Biwako, Himeji and so many other famous and 
beautiful places that there is no room for them all here. 

There was not yet a paved street in all Osaka. The dirt streets were 
repaired by throwing gravel and stones into the holes and leaving them for 
the pedestrians and horse and bullock carts to grind in. When a little fire 
engine went to a fire at night, it was pulled by one horse, which was preceded 
by a man afoot with a big paper lantern on the end of a long bamboo pole, so 
that the horse had to keep the pace of the man. 

In the center of town, the ruins of Hideyoshi’s great castle were remin- 
iscent of the glories of Momoyama days. Rivers and canals fed by the romantic 
Yodogawa ran everywhere. The Bunraku marionets were performing in an 
old theatre in a shrine yard. The theatres in Détombori were great frame 
structures, and you sat on mats in little wooden-railed pens instead of opera 
seats to watch the show. Everybody in all the pens around you was eating 
and paying not the least attention to the actors on the stage. They quit eating 
and paid attention only when a great name actor came on. Then they shouted 
encouragement, and sobbed in the pitiful parts so that you could hear them 
all over the house. 

Out behind the theatres in Sennichimae were weather-beaten old tem- 
ples and incense-shrouded gods. One big black Fud6, surrounded by banks 
of flowers and shining with the water splashed over him by devotees, will 
remain forever in my memory as distinctly as he stands still immovable in 
the heart of rebuilt Osaka today. 

Out in Tenndji, the temple of the Four Heavenly Gods founded by 
Shétoku Taishi in 593 presented all sorts of old religious customs. And every- 
where were Saikaku’s merchants doing business in very much the same old 
way. Of course there were Meiji buildings and new-fangled ways, too, but 
you had to take your shoes off to go into the Mitsukoshi Department Store, 
and the present building was still under construction. The Asahi Shimbun 
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was housed in a two-storied wooden building that had been used as a town 
office by a provincial daimyé (feudal lord). 

This was all when I stayed for six months in Osaka while teaching my 
way around the world in 1913. Half a dozen foreign families were still living 
in the big old-fashioned frame houses in the former foreign settlement in 
Kawaguchi. I had a room with one of them. One of the jobs I took was 
teaching a class of customs officials at the harbor at Chikk6. These times were 
linked with the present for me when in 1949 during the Occupation, one of 
these officials with whom I had rambled most of the hills of the Kinki area 
appeared one day at my billet in the Imperial Hotel in Tokyo and invited 
me to come out to Denenchdfu and meet his wife and married daughters. That 
was about thirty-six years later and, as of today, I have actually lived in Japan 
a total of that many years myself. 

I have traveled widely over the country during these thirty-six years and 
come in contact with many people. I have found both nature and man, on 
the whole, kindly and receptive. Of course I have seen earthquake, typhoon 
and flood. And I have seen riots and human tantrums, but, by and large, 
Japan is a delightful and dependable land. And the way she clings to her 
inheritance from a very long and rich past and strives to make her own every- 
thing new the world has to offer is something rewarding to watch. 

My homes in Japan where I have lived for considerable periods have 
been in Osaka, Kobe, Yamaguchi, Nojiri, and finally Tokyo. Osaka was really 
old Japan when I first saw it, and I watched it broaden its streets, put up fine 
buildings, build a subway and modernize itself before the war. Kobe with 
its steep mountains facing south out over Osaka Bay was the most pleasant 
residence city in Japan. Yamaguchi was still a secluded country town when 
I lived there. I used to rent for three yen a month each, a room in the tem- 
ple Joeiji, the garden of which was built by the fifteenth-century artist Sesshi, 
and a room in a well-to-do fisherman’s house on the beach at Tonomi. I 
built a mountain house on the water’s edge at Lake Nojiri, and for twenty 
years went there for my summers, and sometimes for skiing in winter and 
spring. I became so much a part of the life up in the mountains of Shinshi 
that I used to make special trips to Nagano to participate in annual confer- 
ences of railway and hotel people on how to attract more tourists to the 
prefecture. Residence in Tokyo began for me after the war. It has confirmed 
me in the conviction gained in short visits before the war that a capital to 
which everybody with a gnawing ambition wants to come and everybody with 
an ax to grind does come to agitate, is, in spite of the historical interest of 
its two hundred and fifty feudal years and nearly ninety modern-transition 
years, a very restless place that hardly typifies Japan—the Japan I have known 
for half a lifetime. 

And for the kids, “harou-gudobai” yourself. 
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Changing Japan: I 


Land From the Sea 
Japan’s Reclamation Projects 


Danno Nobuo 


APAN’S agricultural population is searching for new arable land. The 
labor force of agricultural areas continues to increase in size, while 
sufficient arable land to keep this force occupied is lacking. Japan’s 

farming population today numbers some 6,100,000 households, embracing a 
total of 38,000,000 perscns, or 42 percent of the total population of the nation. 
These figures represent a0 increase of a little more than 10 percent since the 
conclusion of World War U, a rise to be explained in part by Japan’s loss of 
her overseas colonial possessions as the result of her defeat in the war, and 
the subsequent repatriation to Japan of many who had been settled in these 
areas. Also in part respcomsible were the numbers of persons from the war- 
devastated metropolitan centers of Japan itself, who together with the re- 
patriates from overseas tended after the war to seek their livelihood in the 
rural areas. 

The total amount of arable land available in Japan for this rapidly 
increasing agricultural population does not exceed five million hectares." 
Small landholding has long characterized Japanese agriculture, and the shrink- 
ing of holdings has, if anything, become even more pronounced since the end 
of the war. In Japan today, 40 percent of all agricu‘tural households have 
less than one acre of arable land. Agricultural land reforms introduced after 
the war did away with the exploitation of the agricultural workers by the 
landowners, but was unable to make much headway against the traditional 
marginal scale of operation which has long been a part of Japanese agriculture. 


1. One hectare is equal to 2.471 acres. 
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Japan is unable to produce the amount of food necessary to supply her 
90 million people solely through domestic production. Given an average year’s 
harvest, she finds herself lacking supplies of staple food crops (rice, wheat and 
barley) to the extent of some 20 percent. This is why it is necessary for Japan 
each year to import about three million tons of rice, wheat and barley from 
foreign countries, and at the same time explains why the expansion of Japan's 
domestic food production is a problem of the utmost importance, especially as 
far as Japan’s economic stabilization is concerned. 

The expansion and extension of agriculture, in order to supply the 
growing agricultural population with new land, and also in order to provide 
the badly needed increase in food crop production, has hence become one of 
the vital themes of Japanese national policy since the conclusion of World 
War II. This agricultural expansion is being carried out through a two-step 
process. The first is the cultivation and preparation for agricultural use of 
hitherto unexploited lands. The second consists in making arable land out 
of areas now covered with the water of lakes and oceans. 

The Japanese archipelago is characterized by a rugged system of moun- 
tains running longitudinally down through its central portion. This means 
that the total area of level arable land available is small. Almost all the 
level areas which exist have already been brought under cultivation, and in 
some places even the mountains have been terraced to provide level areas 
where agriculture can be carried on. 

In Japan’s northernmost portion there are still wooded mountain and 
plain areas capable of future cultivation. But here the soil is generally poor, 
and, most important, the winters have low temperatures, often marked by 
snow, so that agriculture here, if any, must be carried out under severe natural 
conditions. After the war agricultural workers seeking land were settled in 
these regions, where they attempted to engage in cultivation and animal hus- 
bandry, but their pioneering efforts in these directions have proved to be 
full of every difficulty imaginable. Even after ten years of constant toil at 
their tasks, settlers in such areas find it difficult to eke out a secure living. 
After the war some 230,000 households of farmers were resettled in mountain 
areas, but of these some 90,000 have fallen by the way, leaving only 140,000 
still at their pioneering tasks. 

The second of the two steps mentioned above is the reclamation of 
areas covered by water, which to date has chiefly been carried out in the south 
of Japan. Such reclamation can take two forms, producing arable land from 
the sea or from lakes. Either way, it is a form of development which requires 
extremely large investments of capital funds. Nevertheless, once land for 
cultivation has been produced by either of these methods, it has the advantage 
of being generally in a location favored with a suitable climate for agriculture, 
and hence offers vastly more favorable opportunities for production increases 
than does the development of mountain areas. Reclamation of land from 
water thus offers the possibility of producing extremely stable agricultural 
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sites. What is more, the farms developed from such areas are eminently 
adaptable to a high degree of mechanization. 


2 


Holland’s long tradition in the reclamation of polder areas from the sea 
is well known. The reclamation plans now being pushed to completion in 
the Zuider Zee are worthy of note, if only because of their immense scale. 
Japan’s reclamation projects of this sort are split up over several sites, and 
none of them can compare in size with the Zuider Zee operations. But as 
a matter of fact Japan’s history of such reclamation work is itself a long one, 
as is Holland’s. Projects producing arable land from sea and other water areas 
have been carried out in Japan for about four centuries, that is, from about 
the time of the establishment of Japan’s feudal system on. 

The Japanese archipelago was produced by a system of wrinkles in the 
earth’s crust, and is geologically young. Its many streams and rivers rush 
quickly to the seas on either side, tumbling down the mountain slopes which 
occupy the central part of the chain of islands. As a result, Japanese streams 
are mostly distinguished by swift currents, and by the way in which they are 
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able to carry down with them large amounts of silt which they deposit at 
their mouths, forming deltas. Most of Japan’s sea-coast cities, including Osaka, 
Tokyo and Nagoya, are themselves constructed upon such deltas. Deltas most 
often are to be found when the river empties itself into a protected arm of the 
sea or of a bay, and reclamation projects are most often carried out in such 
areas. 

At the present time in Japan a total of 75 reclamation projects are 
under way, with a total area involved of 19,000 hectares. Of these, 21 sites 
are major projects involving 50 or more hectares of area, and are being under- 
taken as national enterprises. The other, smaller operations are in some cases 
being undertaken by prefectural authorities, or by agricultural cooperatives. 

Among these major projects, there are three sites in Ariake Bay in 
Kyishii, and one important one in the Seto Inland Sea district. Here a single 
location has areas of from 1,400 to 1,700 hectares. In this part of Japan the 
difference between high and low tide is very great. When the tide goes out, 
there are areas where the floor of the sea is exposed, and in such areas reclama- 
tion work consists of surrounding this tidal land with dikes and embankments. 
Such regions would in time probably revert to land even if left untouched by 
man, and man’s efforts at their reclamation are, hence, hardly more than doing 
all that he can to hasten the normal operation of natural forces. 

The construction of dikes in such areas is technically extremely dif- 
ficult. Here the sea bottom is generally silt, and as a result affords an unsteady 
and weak foundation for construction work. This means that here, before 
dikes can be built, it is first necessary to put down a mattress of faggots on the 
silt surface, and then to pile rock on the faggots. These in turn sink into the 
mud to a certain degree, but finally come to rest, so that upon the surface 
they present more rock can be piled up, like the walls of a fortification. In 
other instances, concrete caissons are lined up. The rock and the caissons 
are reinforced. by the silt itself, raised by sand pumps. 

The greatest technical difficulties experienced in construction work of 
this type have to do with the varying degrees of instability of the sea bottom, 
which varies extensively from place to place. At times places of exceptional 
softness develop, in which the foundations which have been put down and 
built upon begin to sink further down into the silt, heaving up the dikes which 
rest upon them in places and pulling them down in others. Such dikes which 
turn out to have been constructed upon unstable clay bottoms present the 
greatest technical difficulties when attempts are made to arrest this partial 
sinking and secure the entire structure. 

The second great enemy of the dikes is the typhoon. These fierce winds 
can be expected in Japan regularly during August and September of each year, 
and bring with them tremendous strength quite capable of destroying any 
dike, no matter how sturdily constructed, whether completed or still under 
construction. The high winds and waves of the typhoon season batter the 
retaining walls, often leaving them as little more than rubble. At such times 
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there is little to do but to start again from scratch. 

So the work of reclamation goes on, stretching into months and even 
years, always accompanied by a fierce, unrelenting struggle with the forces of 
nature. As construction nears completion one small section is left uncompleted 
as a baffling gap. This opening becomes a channel, through which the sea 
moves in and out with the ebb and flow of the tide. Finally the work pro- 
gresses to the point where all the other dikes are completed, and only this 
single channel remains open. This is then closed. 

For closing this last link, the few precious hours of the ebb-tide must be 
utilized, and the channel must be filled in at a single stroke, as it were. This 
is the final operation, and calls for careful execution based upon precise, 
meticulous planning. 

Once this channel has been closed off, the system of dikes will keep 
the sea out, even at flood-tide, and the area enclosed can truly be said to have 
been reclaimed from the sea. Now it is land. 


3 


Land captured from the sea in this fashion has of course a large saline 
content, and is hardly suitable for agricultural production just as it is. Japan, 
however, has a heavy rainfall, and it is the rain which washes away the salt 
from the areas, permitting their use in agriculture. 

This process is facilitated by the installation of a sluice in a section of 
the dikes. A retarding pool is constructed near the sluice, and the rain which 
falls in the reclaimed area is conducted to this pool through channels in the 
area. Such a pool is called shio-asobi in Japanese. The brackish water which 
collects in this pool is allowed to escape into the sea by opening the sluice at 
ebb-tide. Of course, the sluice must be closed when the tide is in flood. 

This operation is repeated over and over. Finally, after about three 
years have passed, it is found that the salinity of the reclaimed soil has been 
greatly reduced, enough to permit agricultural operations to begin. 

The first crops to be planted on such newly-reclaimed soil are generally 
cotton, hemp, sweet potatoes, and soy-beans. The soil of the sea bottom is 
fresh and unused; moreover, it abounds in excellent organic fertilizers produced 
by the natural decomposition of the shell-fish, insect and other microscopic 
forms of life in which it is rich. Finally, it is possible to convert these areas 
into irrigated paddy-fields for the cultivation of rice. Paddy on such reclaimed 
land shows an extremely high yield per acre, and in addition, since the natural 
and geographical circumstances of such reclaimed areas are usually most 
favorable, in many cases wheat, barley, vegetables and other crops can be 
produced in addition to rice, using the land the whole year round. 

The greatest problem confronting those working such reclaimed land 
areas is the supply of sufficient amounts of water for irrigation. During the 
rainy seasons they are usually blessed with water in sufficient quantities, but 
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winter finds them short on moisture. This usually means that water must be 
brought in by means of irrigation ditches and channels from long distances. 
In some cases, where water supply facilities were completely lacking, man-made 
lakes have been constructed to serve the purpose. 

One such representative case is that provided by the reclamation dikes 
in Kojima Bay, near Okayama in the Seto Inland Sea, in a project completed 
early this year. Here dikes were thrown across the narrow entrance to the 
bay, transforming it into a fresh-water lake. 

In this particular area the accumulation of deltas is a common occur- 
rence, and various shallow portions of this bay have been used for land 
reclamation since feudal times, when reclamation projects were carried out by 
the local feudal lord (daimyé). Such operations thus have a history of some 
three hundred years in the area. At the end of the feudal period, with the 
coming of the Meiji Restoration, the work was continued by a celebrated 
Osaka businessman Fujita Denzabur6é (1841-1912), who invested tremendous 
sums of capital in the reclamation and the development of some 2,500 hectares 
of land, employing farm workers in agricultural enterprise. 

In the postwar land reform program this land was released to those 
working it. This reclamation project, begun as a business enterprise by a 
single merchant, was during the war taken up as a national project. Work 
on closing off the bay entrance was begun five years ago, and completed in 
February of this year. 

Here the dikes are 1,500 meters long, enclosing an artificial fresh-water 
lake measuring 1,100 hectares, and 1,000 hectares of farm-land. There are 
two different rivers which empty into this bay, so that it is estimated that 
only one year will be required for the water in this man-made lake to change 
from salt to fresh. When ready, this lake will be of service, not only to the 
reclaimed land, but will be able to supply irrigation water to some 5,000 
hectares of farm-land in the vicinity. 

It is extremely interesting to note that this very project of closing oll 
the mouth of this bay was proposed as early as 1880 by the Dutch engineer 
Mulder. At the time of the Meiji Restoration the Government, intent upon 
ending Japan’s feudal isolation, exerted every possible effort in the introduction 
of knowledge and technical leadership from foreign countries. Holland was 
at the time the most advanced country in the world in the engineering of 
reclamation projects from the sea, so the Japanese Government invited Dutch 
engineering experts to come and inspect the Kojima Bay site. Dutch engineer- 
ing methods emphasized the use of dikes in closing off bay mouths in such cases, 
and hence Mulder urged the application of this method to the Kojima Bay 
area. 


The chief difficulty was that, at the time, civil engineering in Japan was 
not sufficiently advanced in its techniques to permit the difficult undertaking 
of closing off the bay mouth. In addition, the population residing in the 
area were terrified that if the plans proposed were carried out, serious floods 
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would result. As a result, the suggestion was not applied, and the reclamation 
work continued in the traditional way, making use of shallow places in the 
sea found close to shore. Thus has it required the passage of three-quarters 
of a century for the dream of the Dutch engineer to be realized. 


4 


In 1954 Professor Pieter Ph. Jansen of Delft University, Holland, 
visited Japan and inspected such reclamation projects at the invitation of the 
Japanese Government. In the report which he wrote of his inspection, “Some 
Remarks on Impolding in Japan,” he urges that increased attention be paid 
in Japan to applications of the Dutch system of closing off bays and river 
mouths, along with the utilization of the traditional and now common system 
of throwing up dikes to enclose portions of the sea-floor exposed at ¢bb-tide. 
Thus he urges much the same thing that Mulder did. 

Japan has an extremely irregular coast-line. It abounds in bends and 
indentations, and hence there are many places where this Dutch method might 
very well be applied. Perhaps most promising in this respect is Ariake Bay 
in Kyishi, and there have already been several proposals in Japan for construc- 
tion projects according to this system. 

Ariake Bay is a long, narrow inlet of the sea, covering 160,000 hectares, 
and connected with the outer sea through a narrow mouth only 4.5 kilometers 
wide. Its average depth is about 65 meters, though depths of 119 meters have 
been recorded in its deepest portions. It would, of course, be most desirable 
to close off such a body of water, but many difficult technical questions re- 
quiring careful study present themselves before the actual construction work 
can be begun. In his report, Professor Jansen wrote of this problem, “We in 
Holland have yet to carry out baffling work on a tract of this size, but tech- 
nically it is possible. It would, however, be over-ambitious to begin work on 
such a project in the immediate future.” 

Ariake Bay is a long, narrow body of water, with several isthmus-like 
projections jutting out into it, so that at several points it is possible to find 
areas quite suitable for the construction of water-retaining dikes. In these 
cases, in contrast with the above-described scheme, the bay is fairly shallow, 
but by the same token, any dikes which would be built would have to be 
quite long. Several possibilities which here suggest themselves are being con- 
sidered. One scheme would be to construct a completely closed system of 
dikes communicating with the sea through locks; another would be to con- 
struct an incomplete system open in one section permitting passage of a certain 
amount of tidal flow. All these are still in the planning and research stage, 
however, and no definite projects have been set forth. A difficulty is that even 
though the various proposals are technically possible, Japan at present lacks 
the funds necessary for engineering projects of this scale. This last is the 
reason why, for the present at least, they will remain little more than dreams 
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for some future day. 

But if one or the other of these schemes should be realized in the near 
future, new agricultural land would not be the only benefit which would 
result. At the same time, possibilities of simple exploitation of the coal-fields 
now lying at the bottom of the sea would at once be opened up. At the pre- 
sent time the Mitsui Mining Company is producing coal from mines in the 
floor of Ariake Bay, using as the base of its operations an artificial island which 
it first constructed in a portion of the bay. If more of this bay could in some 
fashion be reclaimed, the coal-fields which it would furnish would surely 
play an important role in replenishing Japan’s power reserves. 


5 


Japan’s efforts toward reclaiming land from water areas are not confined 
to the sea; lakes too are being utilized. Lake operations are on the whole 
far easier than those on the sea, if only because here the danger of damage 
from typhoons is greatly lessened. Thirty lake reclamation projects are now 
under way, involving a total of 12,000 hectares of land. Seven of these are 
large-scale projects being executed as national public works. 

Japan’s lakes go back to various geological causes. Lake Biwa, largest 
in Japan, is the result of a depression caused by upheavals in the earth’s crust. 
Kasumigaura, Imbanuma and Teganuma, on the other hand, were formed by 
the accumulation in low regions of the waters of the Toné River, the great 
waterway of the Kanté Plain. But whatever their origin, Japan’s lakes have 
in common their gradual silting due to the large amounts of earth regularly 
carried by the various rivers which drain into them, with the result that in 
the vicinities of these river mouths they tend to fill up, just as happens on 
sea-coasts. It is in the shallow places produced by this silting-up that land 
reclamation projects are being carried out. In Lake Biwa today, a total of 
2,500 hectares is being reclaimed, while in the Imbanuma and Teganuma area 
2,400 hectares of newly recovered land is near completion. Lake reclamation 
uses pumps to remove the water. 

The present year saw the inauguration of a reclamation project on Lake 
Hachirégata in Akita Prefecture, which is the biggest such operation yet to be 
undertaken in Japan. This lake is in the northern part of Honshi, and touches 
on the Sea of Japan. Measuring 22,000 hectares, it is Japan’s second largest 
lake, ranking immediately after Lake Biwa. Geologically it is an inland-sea 
lake. What happened in such cases was that, due to upheavals of the earth’s 
crust a system of off-shore islands was connected with the main land. Sand 
carried by the Sea of Japan gradually filled in the open spaces between them, 
isolating the inland-sea lake except for a narrow channel still connecting it 
with the sea. The lake bottom is exceptionally smooth and firm, and nowhere 
is the depth of water greater than four meters. 

Reclamation work on this lake began about forty years ago. Four dif- 
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ferent plans have at various times been drawn up by specialists, one of them 
calling for dikes shutting off the southern end of the lake, and thus reclaiming 
70 percent of its surface and providing 13,000 hectares of arable land. These 
dikes would have to extend for a length of about 5.5 kilometers. 

The chief difficulties attending such a plan are associated with the dis- 
posal of the water emptied into the lake by the various rivers which flow into 
it, and with the disposal of the rain falling over the area. To dispose of these 
waters, many long drainage canals are to be provided around the area, and also 
in its central portion. The dikes necessary for these canals will have a total 
length of 80 kilometers. This system will make it possible to collect the 
unwanted water in reservoirs provided in the south of the area, and then later 
shunt it out into the Sea of Japan. For this purpose, five 2,000 horse-power 
bailing pumps have been installed, the largest installation of drainage pumps 
in Japan. 

The land recovered by this reclamation work will, it is estimated, pro- 
duce 50,000 tons of rice annually, enough to provide a Japanese city of 400,000 
population with its staple food for an entire year. The work will cost a 
total of ¥120 billion (approximately $33 million), but even so, costs will be 
only about half as much per unit of area as is usual with such reclamation 
projects, and on the whole it is felt to be an extremely economical example 
of such work. The region where the site of the work is located is distinguished 
by its marked over-population, and by the large number of destitute agricul- 
tural families there. The reclamation activities will assist in giving these poor 
farmers additional land, and with it, the opportunity for a better life. Un- 
fortunately, Japan’s financial position makes it impossible at the present time 
to complete the plan. 


6 


Japan’s population today stands at more than 90 million, and it is 
predicted that by 1970 it will have reached 100 million. This means that 
over-population and population pressure will for some time in the future 
continue to be just what they are at the present time—crushing burdens upon 
the Japanese economy, and potential sources of social unrest and dis- 
turbance. It would of course be excellent if all this surplus population could 
be absorbed into industry, but the prospects for such a solution are hardly very 
bright. There is as a result nothing for Japan to do but continue to cultivate 
the resources of her own territory, and to find within her own borders the 
possibility of creating new places for her people to live, places capable of 
furnishing them with food and livelihood. The efforts now being made to 
reclaim land from water are examples of such an endeavor on the part of 
the Japanese people. That their attention is now turned toward the wresting 
of agricultural land from the oceans and lakes is a tribute to how acutely the 
Japanese people, since their defeat in the war, have been made to feel the 
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limitations of their own island country; hence their unremitting efforts to 
find, as it were, new territory within the old. 

Such reclamation work is very expensive in Japan. Teo reclaim one 
hectare of land suitable for agriculture requires the expenditure of ¥2 million 
(about $5,500). The major portion of such expenditures is borne by the 
national government. But in cases where funds are insufficient, work is often 
held up. As a result, it cannot be completed within the period first estimated. 
In addition, typhoons and other disasters often strike the work before com- 
pletion, all but destroying it, and making it necessary to vastly increase the 
amount of money required to push it on to completion. In such cases also, 
completion is often delayed long behind schedule. Since the end of the war, 
a portion of the reclamation projects planned has been completed, but most 
of them still remain unfinished. 

One additional factor which tends to obstruct such reclamation pro- 
jects is the conflict in interests which involves fishermen. Japan’s enormous 
population means that a very large number of persons must earn their 
living by marginal fishing in off-shore and lake waters. If these areas are 
reclaimed, these marginal fisher families of course stand to lose their live- 
lihood. Hence there is always opposition to any particular reclamation pro- 
ject on the part of the fishermen concerned, and it becomes necessary for the 
Government, in such cases, to pay them an indemnity. In some cases, such 
persons have been led to change their traditional occupations and settled upon 
the land thus obtained, as farmers. 


* * 


People from nations blessed with wide and expansive territories can 
most likely not even imagine to what lengths the Japanese people are prepared 
to go in their struggle to find new land, but perhaps they can still under- 
stand why measures such as have been described here are necessary many times 
over if the Japanese people are to continue to make a living on the four small 
islands to which they have been confined. 
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N every country the culture of townspeople differs from the culture of the 
] rural population. This difference in culture among people of the same 
national group is a problem that besets modern societies, though the 
degree to which urban and rural cultures differ varies from country to country. 
In Japan we can find today an unusual example of the extreme di- 
vergence that can develop in the cultural pattern of any one people. This 
striking dissimilarity may be explained by the unusual circumstances in which 
Japan emerged from two hundred years of self-imposed isolation. The opening 
of Japan to the West, in 1868, brought a flood of new influences into the land. 
The towns alone, however, received the full impact of Western ideas. This 
happened because the towns had been prepared for it. Rural communities, 
on the other hand, were scarcely affected by this sudden influx of foreign culture. 
As in earlier times, influences from abroad reached the villages by way of the 
towns, and that after considerable time had elapsed. This time-lag naturally 
increased wherever there was resistance to the new forces, and tended to widen 
the gap between the culture of townsmen and rural people. 

Since towns continued to receive wave after wave of fresh influences from 
abroad, cultural differences inevitably multiplied at a pace far exceeding the 
capacity of rural communities to absorb new ideas. If towns and villages had 
been able to exist more or less independently of each other, problems resulting 
from dissimilarities in their cultures would not have been quite so serious. 
Moreover, the rapidly expanding towns depended on the villages for a constant 
supply of immigrants, and this stream of immigrants who peopled the towns 
tended to undermine the cultural homogeneity of the towns. 

The new social order which replaced the feudal framework was imposed 
on towns and villages alike. The results, contrary to expectation, were quite 
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dissimilar. The effect that public law, for instance, had on townspeople was 
different from the effect that it had on rural people. This inconsistency gave 
rise to numerous difficulties. 

Towns and rural communities today enjoy such material innovations as 
rail and motor transportation, the many conveniences offered by electricity, 
radio and television. To all appearances, there is little difference between 
the inhabitants of the town and village. If, however, we study their respective 
modes of living and habits of thought, we discover that there is indeed a vast 
difference between the townsman and the farmer. This becomes even more 
apparent when we observe the entirely different way in which each responds 
to the same problem. This duality or contradiction in the character of the 
Japanese often makes them quite inexplicable. 

For some time now the paradoxical nature of the Japanese has been the 
subject of study by Japanese sociologists. Many books have been written on 
this theme, but we have come to realize that the scholars who made these 
studies were themselves foreigners—townspeople—observing and taking notes on 
a separate race of Japanese. These scholars who were reared and educated in 
towns, never quite succeeded in understanding what it is that makes the villager 
think and behave the way he does. Though most of these scholars had spent 
some time in rural communities and lived among farmers, their failure to under- 
stand the fundamental nature of village-culture was in itself an indication of 
how different the townsman is from the villager. 

The discovery that there was a distinct difference between urban and 
rural culture was made during the last war, when the continuous bombing of 
Japanese towns caused millions of urban dwellers to flee for the country. For 
two or three years numberless evacuees lived in hamlets and villages throughout 
Japan. Those years spent among the farmers were extraordinarily rewarding 
ones for many scholars. One eminent agricultural-economist confessed that his 
experience had shown him that he had never really known anything about the 
Japanese farmer or village life. Kida Minoru,’ a sociologist who had evacuated 
to a village some forty miles from Tokyo, said that his years in this village 
had for the first time given him some insight into the life and character of the 
Japanese farmer and farming villages. 

Though only forty miles from Tokyo, the village in which Kida settled 
was isolated by a wall of mountains and had practically no contact with the 
outside world. Here he discovered centuries-old customs and social relationships 
so curious and unlike anything he had observed before, that he chose to stay 
in the village even after the war ended. He then made this village the subject 
of a detailed study which was published in several volumes. These books 
contained penetrating observations, humorous and ironical, and revealed a 
multitude of astonishing new facts about rural people. Critics, who commented 


1. An essay by Kida Minoru, “The Laws of the Buraku” appeared in Vol. IV, No. 1, of the Japan 
Quarterly. 
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favorably on the six volumes that were published, consider his most recent book, 
Basic Factors Underlying Japanese Culture, another valuable addition to the 
work he has already done. In this book Kida not only analyzes the life of the 
farmers amongst whom he lived, but shows how village life is related to the 
life of the Japanese at large, points out the effect that village culture has on 
Japanese politics, and explains how village culture is basic to the thought 
habits of the Japanese. This last makes Kida’s book an unusual and significant 
one. 

Throughout his book, the author quotes copiously from conversations he 
had with farmers in the hamlet where he lived. He relates, for instance, that 
while out bird-hunting one day, he met an elderly farmer called Jitsu. Jitsu 
puffed on his pipe as he talked with the author. “When I come to think of it, 
we farmers in this village are like the trees in the woods here. The trees crowd 
each other in the thin soil that covers these hills. The roots are all entangled 
and all kinds of vines choke the branches, but the trees keep on sending out 
leaves that try to get as much sunlight as they can. After sixteen years or so 
of trying to get their growth, they’re chopped down, made into firewood and 
burned. Next year the stumps send out new shoots, and when these reach a 
good size, they’re cut in the same way. They’re just like us farmers. We're 
tied to our houses and the land. We can’t get away to the big world outside 
even if we try. We stay in this little hamlet the way our ancestors did, snatch- 
ing what little land there is from each other, working away until illness or 
undernourishment carries us off to the next world. We keep this up generation 
after generation.” 

According to Kida Minoru, the old farmer’s words were an exact descrip- 
tion of the life in the hamlet. He quotes again: “If you don’t like the customs 
in this place and don’t do what people tell you to, they'll have nothing to do 
with you. If you behave the way people have always done, then the headman 
will look after you and people here think well of you.” 

The author describes a kind of ostracism—mura-hachibu—which is practised 
in rural communities to punish an individual who has offended against the mores 
of the community in which he lives. Kida Minoru tells the story of a farmer 
whose trees had been cut down by a neighbor. Instead of consulting with the 
headman of the hamlet, the farmer reported the theft to the local police, and 
because of this incurred the displeasure of the entire hamlet. He was accused 
of having disgraced the hamlet by bringing their private affairs to the attention 
of outsiders. Instead of punishing the thief, the inhabitants of the hamlet 
subjected the farmer to mura-hachibu. This meant that he could no longer 
take part in the councils of the hamlet, or when in trouble ask for help 
of any kind from any member of the community. He was in short an outcast. 
This farmer explained his case to the author in this fashion: “I thought that 
the law would punish that fellow more severely than the people in this 
hamlet would, and I wanted that thief to be punished properly, but this is 
what happened instead. There’s nothing I can do now but work hard for 
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ten years, save money and get richer than the headman. People will then pay 
some attention to me again. I'll just have to put up with this until that time 
comes.” 

Every hamlet has a headman, and according to Kida Minoru, the head- 
man is chosen for his wealth. So long as his family is recognized by the hamlet 
as the richest in the community, the position is retained and passes from 
father to son, generation after generation. Should the headman lose his wealth, 
the next richest man in the hamlet succeeds him. It is the headman’s duty 
to care for the poor in his community, to settle domestic disputes, and to attend 
to all business relating to the welfare of the hamlet. He is also expected to 
contribute large sums of money for shrine-festivals and weddings, and to distribute 
gifts on various occasions. Since such duties and obligations fall to the head- 
man, wealth comes foremost in determining the hamlet’s choice of a leader. The 
headman, on the other hand, exercises a great deal of influence in his domain. 
At election time, for example, he can be certain that the entire hamlet will 
vote for the candidate he favors. A farmer would not dare to vote indepen- 
dently for fear of being considered disloyal to the headman. A voter who 
casts his ballot for a candidate not approved by the headman would be re- 
garded as having brought shame on the hamlet. 

The culture of the hamlet is a shame culture. Kida Minoru writes 
that the fear of losing face and a consuming greed for money are character- 
istic of the hamlet. It regards all outsiders as hostile foreigners and deals 
with them accordingly. 

The village is the administrative unit formed by the grouping together 
of several or many hamlets, and the hamlet a distinct geographic and economic 
unit that has grown up naturally by the settling together of a number of 
households. Since the hamlet regards itself as a separate and independent 
unit, there is no real concerted activity which characterizes the village. It is 
not surprising therefore that a village can exhibit a variety of phenomena. A 
case in point would be the promulgation of a new public law and the response 
to it in rural districts. The law would be made known to the hamlets through 
the village office. Each hamlet would then hold a council to determine how 
far the law agrees or conflicts with the code of the hamlet, and then decide 
whether the law is or is not to be observed by the community. 

The author cites an example of how certain laws are isiterpreted in a 
hamlet. He writes that in one hamlet the public law against gambling is 
waived whenever there is a shrine-festival and at New Year’s. Public law is 
tolerated rather than recognized, and when it is accepted, it is on the terms 
set by a hamlet. The attempt to replace hamlet laws by public laws has not 
been successful. This has meant that the police have little power to enforce 
the law and are obliged to resort to all sorts of compromises. 

Kida Minoru’s various experiences have shown him how rural people 
regard public law. He says, for instance, that on the day that the hunting 
season ends it would not do for him to remind villagers to put away their 
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guns. The suitable remark to make would be: “Well, the illegal hunting 
season has just begun.” In this way only could he avoid offending people and 
stay on good terms with the hamlet. He also discovered that he could not 
refuse an invitation to a gambling session by pointing out that the law forbade 
gambling. Custom required him to take part in the gambling and to declare 
openly that the law was at fault. To defy the code of the hamlet meant that 
he would be treated as an outcast. 

Whenever a public law conflicted with the laws of the hamlet, that law 
was immediately declared void. The reasoning by which the farmers arrived 
at this conclusion was clear and simple: since the laws of the hamlet had 
been accepted by the community for hundreds of years, they had greater 
validity than a law which not only was new but had been thrust on the hamlet 
by outsiders. Whenever the laws of the hamlet were in agreement with public 
laws, as in the case of murder, arson and robbery which the hamlet also re- 
cognized as major offenses deserving punishment, a hamlet regarded such cases 
as concessions to public law and expected law enforcement officers to overlook 
other offenses. Rural communities in general, the author states, seem to look 
on public laws as ordinances made by men in Tokyo to suit themselves and 
therefore not applicable to villages. 

Kida Minoru found that the farmers in his hamlet, who subsisted so 
precariously on their meager strips of land, were hard bargainers. By our 
standards, their conduct seems as realistic as it is lunatic. He tells about a 
farmer who borrowed some money on the 15th of the month, and on the 15th 
of the following month repaid the loan plus a month’s interest. The creditor, 
he says, demanded two months’ interest on the grounds that the loan had been 
made the previous month and the debt paid back in the next month. The 
outcome of the story is that the debtor was obliged to pay the two months’ 
interest demanded of him. 

In any kind of trading that went on in the village, the author found 
that the seller always insisted on the highest price he could possibly expect 
to get, and the purchaser on the lowest price. The question of a reasonable 
price in keeping with the value of the article to be sold never entered into 
any transaction, so that the haggling and dickering usually went on for hours 
at a time. In illustration of this love of haggling, Kida Minoru tells the story 
of a farmer who returned to the hamlet after making some purchases at a 
department store in Tokyo. This farmer complained that: “Buying things 
in a department store is pretty dull business. It’s too simple. All you do is 
pay what it says on the price tag. I’m never going there again. I don’t 
understand why so many people go there, unless they were all new customers. 
Perhaps Tokyo is always full of new people.” 

Since most families in hamlets are in some way related to each other 
and have been settled there for so long, their petty rivalries and feuds assume 
an acrimony and intensity that only close kinship seems to breed. To outsiders, 
however, a hamlet will present a formidably united front. Gossip is the 
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favorite relaxation and entertainment in which a hamlet indulges. Rumors 
multiply and spread long before the subject of gossip is aware of what is 
happening. Everyone knows everyone else, and outside events interest them 
less than the doings of the neighbors. The outsider who is made the subject 
of gossip will discover the incredible maliciousness that such gossip will 
generate and find that an entire hamlet will unhesitatingly base its opinion 
of individuals on gossip alone. 

The hamlet is a dangerous trap for the uninitiated outsider, but for the 
inhabitants who are familiar with each other’s ways of thought it is a refuge 
from the uncertainties of the larger world. The hamlet offers him security 
and keeps him from venturing abroad. The author concludes that the hamlet 
and all that it represents are significant factors in the culture of the Japanese. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ZEN BUDDHISM: Selected Writings. 


By D. T. Suzuki. Edited by William Barrett. 
A Doubleday Anchor Book, 1956. 294 pp. 95c. 








| is hardly possible to criticise, to add 
or subtract from the works of Suzuki 
Daisetz. During the thirty years from the 
first Essay in Zen Buddhism in 1927 to the 
latest of his writing, there is no develop- 
ment such as we find in Shakespeare or 
Mozart, but from the beginning all is sub- 
limely true, indeed infallible. Just here 
and there are slips, but of the pen, not of 
the soul. For example in the present selec- 
tion, on page 121, Wither’s line, “In some 
other wiser men,” should be “man.” On 
page 284, Bashd’s date of birth is given as 
1643. I think it should be 1644. The 
Introduction, Zen for the West, by William 


Barrett, is very competently done, though 
with a little too much emphasis on the dif- 
ferences of East and West. I wish to re- 
turn to this point later. Our great fault, 
that is, of Mr. Barrett and myself, is that 
we wish, as Mencius says, to be teachers. 
Suzuki Daisetz, like Edmund Blunden, does 
not want to be brilliant, to lay down the 
law, to startle or convert. He is just his 
own natural self, speaking of what he has 
experienced in the right (not the best) 
words. This is the highest art, and the 
most difficult thing in the world. I also 
am not able to attain to it, but can only 
add the following “legs to the snake,” and 
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relate the work of Dr. Suzuki to world reli- 
gion and world literature, and show how 
he is a link of the great chain that might 
bind together a broken world. This is not 
the so-called East-West division, but that 
of intellect and intuition, science and reli- 
gion, reason and poetry, art and life. This 
conflict is found in every country, in every 
man, and we must say that world wars. hot 
or cold, have little direct connection with it. 

The Indian statement some _ three 
thousand years ago of the animistic unity 
of all things has been the most stimulating 
and potent of all the spiritual forces that 
have been brought to bear upon the stupid- 
ity and egoism of mankind. It may have 
been behind the miracle of the sudden rise 
of Greek culture; it was essential for Chris- 
tian mysticism; it resulted in the poetry of 
Wordsworth and the transcendentalism of 
Emerson and Thoreau; it was the foundation 
of the later Buddhist doctrine of the Bud- 
dha-nature of every creature animate and 
inanimate. 

But an even more wonderful thing oc- 
curred in China in the 7th and 8th centuries 
A.D. In contradistinction to the dichotomy 
of Christian theology, Buddhism had as- 
serted the divinity of man. In the words 
of Blake, himself one of the distant bene- 
ficiaries of the teaching of the Upnishads: 

Thou art a Man; God is no more; 

Learn thy own Humanity to adore. 
But this was still an intellectual, verbal, 
understandable statement of the fact, a fact 
which is living, which is beyond words yet 
includes them. This activity is not one 
thing, as Buddhism asserts. It is not two 
things, not the relation of man and God, 
as Christianity states. This activity is what 
is called in grammar an uncountable noun; 
it is Zen, the great discovery-invention of 
the Chinese people. Zen, like poetry, like 
humour, is here, is there, is unmistakable, 
but is unobjectifiable, or rather it is subject 
and object as both one and as two. Zen 
is poetry. It is a thing meaning, and when 
a thing means, it is all things. It means 
because it is all things. 

The great Chinese Zen monks, such as 
End, Unmon, and Rinzai, without leaving 
the framework of the life of ordinary Bud- 


dhist monks, were able to act in it, to be 
free in it. Most remarkable of all, they 
were able tobe this activity even while 
they spoke, briefly, of it. Note this word 
“of.” We talk about the meaning “of” 
something, the colour “of” the sky, as if 
these things were separate or separable from 
each other. This is a kind of illusion 
created by speech, by the intellect. A thing 
means; it does not have a meaning. More 
strictly, a thing does not mean; a thing 
things. But speaking most strictly (which 
is really, I suppose, not speaking at all) 
it simply does not matter what we say; any 
nonsense will do, as Carroll and Lear show- 
ed us, provided that we are acting freely 
and unseparated from the words themselves. 
As I write at this moment, the ideas and 
the ink flow in a single stream that con- 
tinues unbroken in the reader’s mind. 
“All flows.” We see a new and deeper 
meaning in these ancient words. What 
flows is the All. Nothing does not flow. 
What does not flow is nothing. When we 
flow we are All. Only when we are All do 
we flow. 

How can we flow? For most of us this 
is only possible by imitation, by contagion, 
or better, just as ice is melted by warm 
water. The writings of Suzuki Daisetz are 
like this. To borrow Arnold’s lines con- 
cerning Wordsworth, written a hundred 
years ago, he also 

Had fallen on this iron time 

Of doubts, disputes, distractions, fears 
He found us when the age had bound 
Our souls in its benumbing round; 
He spoke, and loos’d our heart in tears. 

The odd thing about East and West 
is that it is the active West that finds the 
Universe too dreadful to accept as it is and 
has tried to sentimentalise and romanticise 
the “iron face of God.” But the East knows 
that the Universe is not dreadful, that the 
sky is not blue; we make it so. The pas- 
sive East declares that it is the mind of 
man which creates truth. But here we 
must beware of this comparing and con- 
trasting of East and West; Dr. Suzuki him- 
self is not entirely innocent of it. Byzan- 
tine religious art, Anglo-Saxon poetry, Ger- 
man music are not to be confused with the 
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Hebrew moral dichotomy or the Greek 
intellectual antitheses; but neither are they 
to be separated from them. As Emerson 
says: 

All are needed by each one; 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 
Again, where Zen is so right is in its ab- 
solute refusal to take questions seriously, 
that is, as separable from the answers to 
them. After all, when we ask the question 
properly, there is the answer; the question 
answers itself. Each fact, each action is 


THE COUNTRY UPSTAIRS. 
By Colin Simpson, 


Sydney, Angus and Robertson, 1956. 248 pp. 25s. 


HE present volume by the well-known 
Australian author Colin Simpson ap- 
peared some time around Christmas last year 
and at once attained the rank of a best seller, 
registering sales figures that were record- 
breakers for Australian publishing circles. 
Such a striking success was, to put it mild- 
ly, unexpected, for as the author frankly 
tells us in the first chapter of the volume, 
the thing which most disturbed him on his 
trip to Japan was the haunting doubt 
that he might be about to invest a year of 
his life producing a book which no one in 
Australia, his main market, would want to 
read. As he puts it, “Being an Australian 
had nearly everything to do with it. Most 
Australians still tasted bitterness when they 
thought of Japan. Not to put too blunt a 
point on it, you might say that the average 
Australian had no time for the Japanese.” 
In other words, he was faced with the pros- 
pect either of animosity or of sheer indif- 
ference. 
Still, the chances of the author becom- 
ing “one of the best travelled bankrupts in 


perfect. It is only when we try to detach 
the purpose, the meaning, the cause, the 
effect, from the activity that we get question 
and answer. But questions are not wrong, nor 
are answers; it is taking them as matters of 
urgency, of life and death that is bad, that 
is blasphemy of the wholeness of each in- 
finite and unique event. Things are time- 
less, but it is not wicked to carry a waich. 
However, to think of the Universe as a 
watch and of God as a watchmaker is to 
insult both. 


R. H. Blyth 


the Southern Hemisphere” were actually 
probably quite slight, considering his re- 
putation achieved through four earlier 
volumes dealing with his travels and obser- 
vations in aboriginal Australia, the uncon- 
trolled area of New Guinea with its cannibal 
tribes, and Melanesia. The lingering feel- 
ings of uncertainty and uneasiness which he 
experienced during his flight from Australia 
to Tokyo, graphically described in his first 
chapter, probably were quite unnecessary. 

To what, then, can the book’s complete- 
ly unexpected popularity be attributed, and 
its rise to the best-seller rank? Surely 
the author’s personal reputation and popu- 
larity had a good deal to do with it. But 
this can hardly have been the only reason. 
The fact that it was originally put on sale 
in Australia just around Christmas may 
also have had something to do with its suc- 
cess, and surely many of the copies pur- 
chased went as Christmas presents. The 
volume’s attractive make-up and binding, 
and the exotic quality of the illustrations 
which decorate its dust-jacket must all have 
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played their part in advancing the book's 
sales... But the chief and most important 
reason is probably something else—the fact 
that the Australian public is actually far 
more interested in reading and learning 
about Japan than anyone had any idea 
before this book came out. As an Aus- 
tralian newspaperman has put it, Mr. 
Simpson’s popularity explains only about 
40 percent of the book’s sales; the other 60 
percent is to be explained by the genuine 
interest of Australians toward Japan. 

But why, disturbed as he seems to have 
been by these premonitions of bankruptcy, 
did Mr. Simpson decide to write a book 
largely aimed at the Australian reading 
public on such a presumably inauspicious 
subject as Japan? Again, he tells us frank- 
ly in chapter one, he wrote it because, for 
the mass of the Australian public, 

(a) There is-a need to know—to know 

and understand the Japanese, their old 

attitudes and their postwar ones. 

(6b) Japan itself, from abundant pic- 

torial evidences, is a beautiful country 

and it makes no sense whatever to feel 
bitter toward Fujiyama, the temples of 

Nikko and Nara, or the island-studded 

Island Sea (p. 6). 

Chis recalls the words of Prime Min- 
ister Menzies, himself a recent visitor to 
Japan, also quoted here: “Whatever our 
thoughts about the past...we have to live 
in the same world as Japan.” At any rate, 
the record-breaking sales of Mr. Simpson’s 
book are a happy demonstration that inter- 
est in and concern about Japan is on the 
increase in Australia, while at the same 
time it is good to know that this same 
interest and concern will be themselves 
increased by reading the present volume. 

The author begins by pointing out that 
he can himself hardly be said to have come 
to Japan “with an open mind and a forgive- 
and-forget attitude about the crimes of war,” 
emphasizing the difficulties the Australian 
mind has had ridding itself of the memory 
of the acts of violence and cruelty perpe- 
trated against prisoners of war by the Japa- 
nese Army during the days of World War 
II. At the same time he stresses the “hu- 
mane” demeanor of the American and 


Australian occupation forces in Japan at the 
conclusion of the war. This approach is due 
to the author’s concern for the necessity of 
first breaking down, as far as that is pos- 
sible, his Australian reader’s resistance to 
and antagonism toward Japan before be- 
ginning his account proper. The book, 
then, is “For Australians,” and it is neces- 
sary to keep this fact in mind in reading 
it. This is especially true of the Japanese 
reader, who will find, if he keeps 1 in 
mind, that many of the difficulties which 
might otherwise occur to him are thereby 
forestalled. 

Actually, there are not many specific 
passages in the book to which it is possible 
to point and say, “Yes, you can certainiy 
tell an Australian wrote that, can’t you!” 
Rather, what we notice is the author's con- 
cern for the sensibilities of his Australian 
reader. And there are other points that 
could be pointed out as rather “Australian,” 
as for example when the author himself, 
having seen Tokyo’s amazing postwar re- 
construction, and having viewed Osaka’s 
gaudy bustle, is suddenly afflicted by a kind 
of cold fear as he realizes, “Ninety million 
people with such energy as this are living 
only 24 hours by air from Sydney!” 

The tourist who comes to Japan from 
abroad is usually kept busy with his sight- 
seeing. Tokyo, with its roar of traffic noises 
and its neon-filled streets, majestic Mt. Fuji, 
the ancient cities of Nara and Kyoto, 
colorful Nikko, and many other places all 
must be seen; hence it is little wonder that 
the tourist finds his days full. Mr. Simpson’s 
book covers the prescribed itinerary, with 
* leading into chapter 
two, “Tokyo,” and going on in turn through 


chapter one, “Japan?” 


tatami, Hinomaru, geisha, the tea ceremony 
and judd, Kabuki and the puppet theater. 
(Nineteen chapters of the book are con- 
cerned with Japan; there is in addition a 
“Philippine Interlude” covering a side-trip 
to Manila.) 

All of this would be not very much 
different from many other travel books about 
Japan, were it not for the author’s constant 
attempts to make contacts with “the average 
Japanese,” to meet and talk with the people 
of these islands, to draw them out and learn 
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from them. 

His first afternoon in Tokyo, on his way 
to the Foreign Ministry, the author refuses 
the taxi which the hotel porter has called 
for him, and sets out to walk through 
Tokyo’s streets. In Kyoto and Nara, and 
elsewhere on his travels we find him en- 
grossed in conversations with his guides. 

If the author had been just a little 
more calculated about these meetings—by 
which is meant, if he had used a more de- 
finite plan in selecting the people whom he 
met and talked with, then his results would 
surely have been even more interesting and 
rewarding as far as we are concerned. Of 
course, this probably wouldn’t have done 
his Australian sales any good; but still... 

As the author catches his first glimpse 
of the long-awaited Mt. Fuji, framed by 
green turf and the crooked branches of pine- 
trees, a group of high-school students on a 
school excursion trip appear on the scene. 
As usual, they leave the grassy slope strewn 
with the litter of their lunch papers, and 
also quite as usual, their teacher, who is 
with the party, says nothing to them at all 
about it. Mr. Simpson’s reaction on this 
occasion was to wonder why Japanese educa- 
tion makes no attempt to instill some sense 
of the proper standards of public deport- 
ment; the Japanese reader feels the neces- 
sity for such training perhaps even more 
strongly than Mr. Simpson does. 

After the students have left, an old 
woman appears on the scene, with a large 
wire rubbish basket on her back, carefully 
collecting the waste paper that they have 
scattered so carelessly. Mr. Simpson is 
tempted into an imaginary conversation 
with her; he would like to tell her: 

It’s time you were able to sit down in 

the sun with your grandchildren. Time 

you had what old people in Australia 
get to live on—an old-age pension... 

(p. 95). 

From this he gets into a discussion of 
standards of living and the population prob- 
lem, but in spite of his admission of the 
vast degrees of differences between the 
Japanese and the Australian situations on 
these and other matters, the figure of the 
old woman picking up litter continues to 


trouble him: 

There’s no proper respect for women 

in this country. Always this damned 

male dominance! Male dominance is 
nothing new to me—I've seen a lot of 
it—among primitive people—in New 

Guinea, for instance. It’s the mark of 

the primitive, this male dominance... 

Show me a people who treat their wom- 

en badly and I'll show you a people 

likely to make war. Always those two 
things go together—male dominance 
and the warrior spirit... And so... 
there is always likely to be another 
great war—unless the men, realizing 
and admitting that they have the struc- 
ture of heroes but not of pacifists, 
give the women the power to stop them 
doing what it is in man’s nature to do 

(pp. 97, 98). 

And his imaginary conversation with 
the old woman ends with a strong appeal 
to her and the women of Japan to use 
their newly-found power to vote to give 
practical expression to their womanly feel- 
ings, and hence influence the men of Japan. 

Now of course it would be possible for 
the reader to criticize such a passage from 
several points of view, not the least impor- 
tant of which would be the consideration of 
whether or not “male dominance” is a 
phenomenon of any such proportions in 
Japan as Mr. Simpson supposes. But even 
leaving such problems aside, there remains 
the accidental nature of this particular 
contact, for example, and one can certainly 
question the manner in which the author, 
obviously knowing nothing either of the 
background or of the history of this old 
woman, is so struck simply by the sight of her 
bending over to pick up litter he is moved to 
venture into statements about “male domi- 
nance” in Japanese society, and from there 
to the conclusion that “male dominance” 
in a society always and absolutely means 
that the society will tend to enjoy making 
wars. It is all rather as if a Japanese in 
Sydney were to see an Australian man let 
an Australian woman get on an elevator 
ahead of him, and on the basis of this 
observation erect a theory of “Female 
Dominance in Australian Society.” 
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The author’s analysis of the English he 
heard spoken by Japanese while he was in 
Japan is acute. He scores the failure of 
the Japanese schools to teach spoken English, 
and their emphasis on reading and writing, 
and adds that what Japan needs are not 
professors of English literature, but people 
who will come and teach simple spoken 
English, basic English if necessary. Surely 
anyone who has ever studied English in a 
Japanese school will echo these sentiments. 

The book is to be distinguished among 
similar travel books on Japan by its lack 
of the usual number of anecdotes concern- 
ing “fabulous mistakes” and “quaint and 
amazing oddities” which usually are the 
main preoccupation of the genre. Which 
makes it all the more gratifying to know 
that in spite of this, it has sold so remark- 


JAPANALIA. 
By Lewis Bush. 


ably well. 

The volume has end-papers and decora- 
tions by the author’s wife, Claire Simpson. 
The attempt at a Japanese painting with 
which she has decorated the end-papers is 
difficult to assess as art, but will certainly 
interest the reader. The author’s long resi- 
dence in Australia and his over-concern with 
the Australian position on things may well 
have resulted in his writing certain things 
with which he himself is probably not too 
well pleased, but as a matter of fact, Aus- 
tralians are not all that much different from 
other foreigners in their reactions toward 
Japan, and a volume like this, which Aus- 
tralians have obviously enjoyed, should also 
prove popular among Americans, as well 
as among the English and other Europeans. 


Matsuoka Yoshihiko 


Tokyo, Second Revised and Enlarged Edition, Seihei Okuyama, 1956 First Edition, 1938). 224 


pp- 1,000. 


HIS is certainly a timely book. Every 
year sees an increase in the number 

of visitors and tourists coming to Japan 
from overseas. In the economic situation 
of postwar Japan, measures to attract sight- 
seers, and with them foreign currency, have 
practically assumed an importance of their 
own as a part of national policy. Under 
these circumstances, books which like the 
present one attempt to present in a con- 
venient fashion a comprehensive account 
of Japan’s history, literature, fine arts, cus- 
toms, religion, and the like, certainly appear 
at a most opportune time. This and other 
works in the “Things Japanese” genre hold 
significance for all those who wish to know 


Japan better. 

The author’s preface tells us that the 
present volume first appeared twenty years 
ago. The present new edition incorpo- 
rates changes and corrections made since the 
war, and hence is the product not only of 
the person listed as author, who ought to 
know’ Japan and the Japanese very well 
indeed, but also of the many authoritative 
Japanese whose assistance he enlisted in 
preparing this new version. 

The book’s contents cover a vast variety 
of subjects, from Japan’s traditional proverbs 
and sayings, her fairy tales and legends down 
to her habits of dress, eating, and housing, 
festivals, ceremonies, and historical figures, 
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including a full measure of “quaint” cus- 
toms and practices. The end papers of the 
volume are decorated with a sketch map ot 
the Japanese archipelago, and the tiny draw- 
ings which cover it, from shrine gates to 
castles and from soy sauce to roosters, are 
at once a good indication both of the 
embarras de richesses of the book's contents, 
and of their miscellaneous, even motley, 
nature. 

It is just this richness of content, or 
rather the attempt at it, which is the book’s 
chief drawback. At first the reader is tempt- 
ed to feel that the volume is marvellously 
detailed concerning literature, history, reli- 
gion, and customs, and that in these fields 
it has surely noted a great many things 
that hardly any Japanese without special- 
ized interest in these subjects could be ex- 
pected to know. Then to his surprise and 
disappointment he finds that just as many 
items which certainly ought to have ap- 
peared, or which he wishes had been in- 
cluded, are lacking. 

The selection of entries to be included 
seems to have been determined by a very 
limited and private kind of interest, with 
the result that actually very little of the 
book’s contents have any real connection 
with the everyday life of the ordinary Japa- 
nese today. This somehow manages to 
result in the total impression that the book, 
for all it contains, is somehow sadly lacking. 

Or perhaps .it is simply that legends 
and “quaint” customs represent the author’s 
hobby. Or even that it is in this kind of 
thing that most foreigners have the greatest 
interest. In either case, the unbalance of 
the volume’s contents would then hardly 
be a defect, but should probably rather be 
singled out as its chief attraction. 

To such questions there may well be, 
of course, many answers, and concerning 
them, many points of view. Leaving them 
aside for the moment, the reviewer would 
simply like here to note a few particular 
points concerning the volume which especial- 
ly struck his attention as a Japanese. 

Much of the book consists of collecting 
and explaining Japanese words and terms. 
Somewhere, in some form or other, this 
reviewer would very much have liked to 


have seen something in explanation of the 
Japanese honorific o-, and the two honorific 
suffixes -sama and -san. In the Japanese 
language these are customarily used, first 
of all, with words referring to the gods 
and to the buddhas; from these cases the 
usage has been extended to include a great 
many words referring to nobility, valuable- 
ness, and high rank, and also many words 
concerned with things to eat and drink. 

Many Japanese terms which ordinarily 
take one of these affixes are simply not 
understood if used without the affix proper 
to them. Any explanation of when these 
affixes are used, and of which one is used 
with which term, would of course involve 
one in both idiomatic usage and many 
other problems, and would at any rate be 
most difficult of over-all treatment, but the 
items from the volume under review which 
are cited below would involve no such 
lengthy account. 

There is, for example, the case of ma- 
mori. It appears here, of course, in the sense 
of “charms” (p. 44). In this meaning, in the 
Japanese language, for a Japanese, the word 
must have the honoric prefix o-, or it is 
unintelligible. The word mamori “defense” 
is something else again. In the same way, 
Hachiman should appear as Hachiman-sama, 
and somewhere one would like to see a men- 
tion of Hachiman-jinja. 

One would also have liked to find in 
the book some account, if only in a few 
words, of certain common expressions in the 
Japanese language which are used in every- 
day conversation in something rather re- 
moved from their literal meaning. For- 
eigners might well be supposed to come 
across these expressions quite often, and even 
if explaining such things is not to be con- 
sidered the chief aim of the book, might it 
not be a case of simple kindness to the 
reader? For example, there is taiko-mochi 
“professional male entertainer,” used to mean 


“flatterer, sycophant;” noren “a shop-curtain,” 


used to mean “goodwill, reputation;” kappa 
“a water imp,” used in the sense of “a good 
swimmer,” and the like. The Japanese 
word sake, the term of course for Japan’s 
traditional rice wine, is in everyday Japanese 
conversation almost always used simply in 
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the special sense of English drink, that is, 
to mean “alcoholic liquor in general.” 

Then there is the case of Fujiyama (p. 
74). This expression has been used by for- 
eigners so long that it has just about at- 
tained the status of an idiom among them, 
but among Japanese at any rate it is never 
heard. There is no such word in Japanese 
as “Fujiyama.” The Japanese call their 
highest mountain “Fuji-san,” or, in poetry, 
“Fuji-no-yama,” and surely the re-edition 
of this book would have been a good chance 
to have added a few words pointing out this 
state of affairs. 

Going on to less important points, “Ise 
Grand Shrine” (p. 98) and “Izumo Taisha” 
(p. 99) shows a curious lack of uniformity. 
“Wooden fish” (p. 188) and “Golden Pavil- 
ion” (p. 83) appear, but the lack of entries 
for mokugyo and Kinkaku-ji is inexplicable. 

The total impression is of a kind of 
alphabetically-arranged guide to Japan, no 
doubt put together simply by arranging in 
alphabetical order a number of items culled 
from several other works on Japanese cus- 
toms, manners, and topography. It is in this 
that the book’s most serious defects aie to 
be found, especially in the treatment which 
it gives to historic figures. There is, for 
example, a great wealth of names listed fox 
divine figures appearing in Japanese my- 
thology. But most of them are figures 
scarcely—if at all—known to the Japanese 
themselves. Can foreigners possibly be 
interested in Japanese mythology to this 
extent? 

Since the war, Japanese popular educa- 
tion no longer stresses mythology. This is 
all the more reason why the space here 
devoted to these figures from Japan’s le- 
gendary past might well have been used for 
something else, especially since so much else 
remains unmentioned. Even among those 
of us. who were educated before the war, 
how many Japanese are familiar with such 
shadowy figures as Takamimusubi-no-kami, 
Terutehime, Terukohime, ‘Toyotamahime, 
Toyoukehime and ‘Tsukiyomi-no-mikoto? 
And, if suddenly put with the question, how 
many Japanese could identify Sanada-no- 
yoichi and Tenjin-shichidai? Probably no 
one. Oshichi appears, to be sure, but not, 


as she properly should, as “Yaoya Oshichi,” 
so that it is only after we have read half 
the entry devoted to her that we realize 
with something of a start, “Oh, that Oshichi!” 
Horace Capron and William S. Clark might 
well have been included along with the name 
of William Adams. 

Personal names aside, many of the items 
included impress one as having found their 
way into the volume more or less by sheer 
accident. Among these, Nosatsu, Ichimoku- 
ren, Genku, and Gekkawo, might be cited. 
With Taikun, Okatsu, and the like one is 
faced with the extremely difficult question 
of why they were included in the first place. 
Can it really be that foreigners are deeply 
interested in such topics? Surely the reader 
would have been better served by a judi- 
cious selection of place names than by this 
list of strange and wonderful items for which 
he can search in vain throughout the is- 
lands. Only a few place names appear; 
Sado and Kamakura are here, but Nikko, 
Nagasaki, Kyoto, Nara and Tokyo, not to 
mention Edo, are all among the missing, 
which is hardly to be understood. 

The reviewer has attempted, in the 
above, to give a statement of his views and 
wishes concerning the contents of this 
volume in a fairly detailed fashion. In 
conclusion, it might be said that while this 
is no work to turn to when in search of 
information about any particular topic, that 
does not mean that it has not its uses. If 
one keeps it at hand for moments of leisure, 
and without looking for any particular 
topic lets the eye run at random through 
its pages, reading whatever portions catch 
the fancy, one is certain to acquire a vast 
amount of miscellaneous information about 
Japan. Used in this fashion, the book can 
be most useful, even to Japanese. 


Ishizaki Tadashi 
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JAPANESE SCREEN PAINTING. 


By Basil Gray. Faber Gallery of Oriental Art. 


London, Faber and Faber, 1955. 23 pp. 12s 6d. 


NTEREST in Japanese art has increased 
I greatly of late in Europe and America, 
and several art studies and introductions 
have also appeared, much to the gratifica- 
tion of art scholars in Japan. In view of 
the fact that few major Japanese works of art 
are to be found outside of Japan, and also 
because of the language barrier—rendering 
native studies practically unknown in the 
West—the knowledge of Japanese art is 
small indeed, and particularly when com- 
pared with Western knowledge of Chinese 
art. 

The continued publication recently of 
studies by Western scholars offers some 
indication, however, of the love and appreci- 
ation of Japanese art that has been en- 
gendered despite these basic difficulties. 
Indeed, “where a ravine appears, a bridge 
will be built;” and we Japanese are greatly 
encouraged by the uphill progress of scholars 
abroad. 

The volume under review—by the cura- 
tor of Oriental art in the British Museum 
—is one such bridge. And, particularly in 
that it introduces to us in full color the 
rare Japanese screens in the British Museum 
collection, we are highly gratified. This 
volume reproduces eight screens, accom- 
panied by brief descriptions, and a full 
introduction. The author begins by quot- 
ing one of the first descriptions of Japanese 
screens by foreigners, that of Peter Mundy 
in 1637, which indicates their importance 
as items of export to the Portuguese settle- 
ment of Macao; and the fact that, even 
earlier, the Shégun Hidetada had presented 
ten such screens to King James of England. 
Such interesting historical details show us 
that English knowledge of Japanese screens 
is not a recent event, and skillfully lead us 
to the main theme. The author also indi- 
cates the historical background of the Japa- 
nese setting—which the screens rendered a 
literal “Golden Age.” 

Next we find a general account of the 
screen in China and Japan. The screen prob- 


ably began first in China, flourishing in the 
Tang Period, and being imported into Nara 
Period Japan. Even now in the unique 
collection of the Shéséin a number of such 
works are preserved. In China, after the 
Sung Period, the production of screens was 
looked down upon by artists, and left to 
decorators, so that none of merit were pro- 
duced. In Japan, however, particularly after 
the Middle Ages, the screen saw a remark- 
able development. Unlike the earlier silk 
screens, after the 14th and 15th centuries 
paper came to be used (the author attributes 
this to Korean influence), and contributed 
materially to the new use of screens. Thus 
does the author lead us to the 16th and 
17th centuries, describing the various schools 
and painters of screens, as a guide to ap- 
preciation of the plates that follow. In his 
discussion, however, the author states that 
from the Heian to the Kamakura Periods 
(9th-14th centuries), screens were not much 
used in daily life. This does not follow 
the historical facts. For in the aristocratic 
life of the times, the screen was very much 
appreciated and used, and formed a definite 
part of daily life. This tradition of Yamato- 
e painting continued through the 14th and 
15th centuries, and, in the 16th century, 
it was upon this native tradition that the 
new influence of Sung-Yuan ink-painting, 
and Ming bird and flower painting, was 
superimposed. 

To direct ourselves to the fine plates 
of this volume: 

Plate I reveals the early 17th century 
Kano style as it depicts a famous legendary 
Chinese scene on a two-fold gold screen. 
What is of particular interest is the fact 
that the same subject, Hsii Yu and Chao 
Fu, is treated in the same style on a pair 
of kakemono scrolls painted in ink, in the 
Tokyo National Museum (former Ogura 
Collection). Both scrolls bear the seals of one 
of the greatest of the Momoyama painters, 
Kano Eitoku, and are among his few extant 
authentic works. Mr. Gray, however, for 
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some reason or other, mistakenly states these 
scrolls to be the work of Eitoku’s pupil 
Sanraku, and hence attributes the screen 
also to the latter. This must definitely be 
corrected, and the screen might, on grounds 
of resemblance, be attributed to Eitoku 
rather. The figures and the tree are indeed 
in the Eitoku fashion; but judging from the 
reproduction in this book, rather than be- 
ing by Eitoku himself I get the impression 
that it represents the imitation of his man- 
nerisms by some member of his atelier. 
Also to be mentioned here is the ink- 
painted two-fold screen of the KéIn Museum 
fiir Orientalische Kunst, which treats of the 
same subject, and is probably remounted 
from the fusuma-painting of some temple 
or mansion. This painting would seem 
rather the work of Kaihé Yiishé, an indi- 
vidual master who developed out of the 
Kan6é School, and it dates from the early 
17th century—another indication of the 
popularity of the subject at this time. 
Plate II is a genre screen depicting the 
festival of the Sanné Shrine in Kyoto. This 
type of festival screen was very popular 
during the end of the 16th and the first 
half of the 17th century, and made specially 
skilled use of the placement of the gold 
leaf for clouds, and featured also the de- 
tailed depiction of many geographical sites 
and local customs, combining realism and 
decoration in a most satisfactory manner. 
The author places the painter as a member 
of the Kané School, and prior to 1600. But 
this is very problematical, and on stylistic 
grounds the screen should rather be dated 
in the second quarter of the 17th century. 
Plates III-IV give a full view of the 
Namban screen of the Prince Rupprecht Col- 
lection in Bavaria. This is among the most 
complex of the works of this international 
period of history. In the corner is found 
the signature and seal of Kané Naizen, but 
the author disbelieves this, declaring such 
screens to be necessarily anonymous. How- 
ever, Kané Naizen (1570-1616) is the artist 
of the famous screen depicting the festival 
of 1604 at the Hokoku Shrine, still preserved 


there; and the Namban screen in ques- 
tion must also be compared with another 
such by Naizen (former Ikenaga Collection) 
to which it bears much resemblance. The 
presence of three such signed, genuine works 
leaves us little room to doubt that the pre- 
sent screen is also the work of Naizen. 

Plate V differs from the earlier ones, 
and depicts a genre scene from the Japanese 
classics. The author states the screen to be 
based on the Genji Monogatari; but I think 
it more probable that the screen—which fea- 
tures a scene of children at play about a 
well—is based on the Ise Monogatari, though 
the fact that only part of the screen is 
reproduced makes a final decision difficult. 
The author’s denial of the 14th century 
attribution is quite just, but his attribution 
to the Kan6é School is not, and the work 
should probably rather be attributed to the 
Sétatsu School. 

Plate VI is a fusuma which depicts the 
birds and flowers of the four seasons, on 
paper with gold flakes, and is said to derive 
from the Ténomine Temple. The realistic 
technique is reminiscent of the school of 
Sanraku. 

Plate VII, which shows hares among 
grasses, is a rare work, the like of which is 
unknown in Japan. The treatment of the 
grasses, and the use of space, are reminiscent 
of Tosa Mitsuoki’s famous screen of quails. 

Plate VIII shows two youthful samurai 
and a girl with a dog. It is a bold com- 
position, but the hard line of the figures 
is without life; and our doubts regarding the 
authenticity of the work render further 
comments difficult. 

Plate TX is a remarkable screen of Sakai 
Hditsu, the last master of the Sdtatsu- 
Kérin School. A _ scene of grasses, rocks, 
trees, on a silver ground, with fine mastery 
of coloring technique, this is perhaps the 
surprise masterpiece of the volume. 

Our thanks are surely due to author 
and publisher, for bringing to our atten- 
tion these hidden treasures of Japanese art 
abroad. 


Akiyama Terukazu 
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CHRONOLOGY 
March to May, 1957 


Prime Minister Kishi states that he wishes to visit countries in Southeast 
Asia when the present Diet session ends around May 20th. 

The Government calls coal union and management representatives to the 
Prime Minister’s residence and strongly urges them to seek a peaceful solu- 
tion to their dispute. 

Approximately 160,000 members of the Japan Coal Mine Worker’s Union 
launch a 48-hour strike despite the Government’s advice. 

The Japanese Atomic Energy Commission decides to import an improved 
Calder Hall-type power reactor at an early date. 

The Japanese Government sends a third note to Britain asking that the 
scheduled H-bomb tests at Christmas Island be cancelled. 

The House of Representatives passes the ¥1,137,464 million budget for 1957 
by a vote of 249 to 138 and sends it to the House of Councillors. 

The Public Corporations and Government Enterprises Labor Relations 
Commission submits a mediation plan to union and management repre- 
sentatives of three government corporations and five government enterprises, 
recommending an average increase of ¥1,200 in the “standard monthly pay” 
to employes of these unions. 

SéhyS (General Council of Japanese Labor Unions) orders the third wave 
of its spring offensive and directs its 3,000,000 members to join in the strug- 
gle for higher wages and a minimum wage law. The National Railway Work- 
ers’ Union, the nucleus of the offensive, orders its 370,000 members to attend 
“work-shop rallies” at 912 stations and 89 depots throughout the nation, thus 
disrupting freight and passenger train schedules. About 146,000 members 
of the 215,000-strong Japan Coal Mine Workers’ Union begin a three-day strike. 

The coal miners’ strike is settled with the management agreeing to raise 
the basic monthly wages of the pit-workers by ¥1,300. 

The House of Councillors unanimously approves a resolution calling for 
a ban on atomic and hydrogen bomb tests. 

Prominent economic leaders called to the first meeting of the Economic 
Diplomacy Conference at the Foreign Office stress the need to strengthen 
economic cooperation with Southeast Asian countries in order to cope with 
the European Common Market and EURATOM, to be created in Western 
Europe in the near future. 

Soviet Ambassador Ivan F. Tevosyan calls on Prime Minister Kishi and 
informs him that there are 793 Japanese nationals still in the Soviet Union. 
This report is in answer to a Japanese request that the Soviet Government ac- 
count for 11,117 Japanese nationals still believed to be in the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet envoy assures the Prime Minister that immediate steps will be 
taken by his government to repatriate those wishing to return to Japan. 

Kadowaki Suemitsu, Japan’s first post-war Ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
presents his credentials to President Klementi Voroshilov. 

Professor Yukawa Hideki, member of the Atomic Energy Commission, sub- 
mits his resignation to the Commission because of ill health. 

The Bank of Japan decides to raise its official standard money rate by one 
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rin (¥0.001) to two sen one rin (¥0.021) per day per ¥100 (7.665% yearly) 
from March 20th. 

Kishi Nobusuke is elected President of the Liberal-Democratic Party at 
the Party's 4th Convention. 

Soviet Ambassador Ivan F. Tevosyan calls on Prime Minister Kishi and 
informs him that the Soviet Government has instructed the Soviet members 
of the Joint Japanese-Soviet Fishery Committee to continue the fishery 
negotiations, on the basis of a Japanese salmon catch of 120,000 tons within 
the restricted area north of the 45th parallel. The Soviet side has previously 
insisted on a 100,000-ton limit, while the Japanese side has been pressing 
for 145,000 tons. 

The National Railway Workers’ Union stages an unscheduled strike, dis- 
rupting traffic at Tokyo stations crowded with week-end holidaymakers. The 
Union calls the strike in protest against what it considers a breach of the 
pay raise agreement on the part of the Government. The strike is called 
off when the Government agrees to honor the pay raise promise. 

The first group of postwar cadets, 337 in all, graduate from Japan’s De- 
fense Academy in Yokosuka. 

The Foreign Office releases the text of the British note in reply to Japan’s 
notes of February 14th and March 5th requesting suspension of H-bomb 
tests in the Pacific. 

Japan and France sign a protocol on the liquidation of the “special yen” 
and U.S. dollar accounts which Japan opened during World War II to procure 
goods for Japanese garrisons in French Indo-China. The protocol calls for 
Japan to pay about ¥1,670 million to liquidate her wartime debt to France. 

Three bills become law, including one for a revision of the Income Tax 
Law which will reduce income tax by ¥100,000 million. 

Prime Minister Kishi’s special envoy, Dr. Matsushita Masatoshi, leaves for 
Britain with a personal letter from Kishi to British Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan. Dr. Matsushita is to convey to the British public the strong 
feeling of the Japanese people against the H-bomb tests and appeal for sus- 
pension of the British thermonuclear experiments scheduled for this spring. 

The House of Councillors approves the 1957 budget bill by a vote of 132 
to 77 in the last hour of the 1956 fiscal year. 

U.S. Ambassador Douglas MacArthur II conveys President Eisenhower’s 
invitation to Prime Minister Kishi to visit the United States. The Prime 
Minister’s visit is officially decided. 

Japanese and Russian representatives on the Japan-Soviet North Pacific 
Fisheries Commission sign a protocol fixing the Japanese catch for salmon in 
the restricted waters of the Northern Pacific at 120,000 tons for this year. 
The signing of the agreement ends the protracted negotiations which were 
begun on February 14th. 

The Finance Ministry announces that Japan’s foreign trade for fiscal 1956 
showed an unfavorable balance of $1,004 million, exports being $2,598 mil- 
lion and imports $3,602 million. 

Ilya G. Ehrenburg, noted Soviet writer, arrives in Tokyo on a month’s 
tour of Japan at the invitation of the Japan-Soviet Friendship Society. 

The Cabinet decides to send an unofficial mission to Communist China to 
check on Japanese nationals still living in China and to collect the remains 
of those who have died. 

The Finance Ministry announces that Japan’s international account for 
fiscal 1956 recorded an unfavorable balance of $182 million. 
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The Statistics Bureau of the Prime Minister’s Office reveals that Tokyo's 
consumer price index during March, taking the 1951 level as 100, rose to 
a post-war record figure of 120.6. 

British Prime Minister Harold Macmillan tells Prime Minister Kishi’s 
personal envoy Matsushita Masatoshi that it is impossible for Britain to 
abandon its Christmas Island H-bomb tests. 

Japanese Ambassador to the Republic of the Philippines Asakai Kéichiréd 
is named Ambassador to the United States. 

The British and U.S. governments announce that the Russians on the 10th 
detonated a nuclear bomb larger than those of the 3rd and 6th April. 

Australian Prime Minister Robert G. Menzies arrives in Tokyo for a one- 
week state visit at the invitation of the Japanese Government. 

A 10-member delegation of Socialist Dietmen headed by Socialist Secretary- 
General Asanuma Inejiré leaves Tokyo for Peking. 

The National Railway Workers’ Union decides that it will immediately 
launch a large-scale go-slow struggle if the Government takes disciplinary 
action against union members responsible for unlawful acts during the recent 
spring labor offensive. 

Prime Minister Kishi’s personal envoy Dr. Matsushita meets His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII at the Vatican. 

Japanese Ambassador to Moscow Kadowaki Suemitsu makes representations 
to the Soviet Government against the latest series of Soviet nuclear test ex- 
plosions and repeats Japan’s earlier demand for cessation of these tests. 

Prime Minister Kishi, in reply to a question submitted by a member of the 
House of Representatives Judiciary Committee, says that he intends to 
negotiate with the United States Government for return of administrative 
rights in the Ryikyiis during his scheduled visit to America. 

Japan and 13 other member nations of COCOM receive an American pro- 
posal concerning relaxation of trade restrictions against Communist China. 

The House of Councillors ratifies agreements restoring diplomatic rela- 
tions with Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

The delegation of Socialist Dietmen headed by Asanuma Inejiré, Secretary- 
General of the Socialist Party, meets Chinese Communist Party Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung in Peking. In a joint communique issued after the meeting it is 
stated that the time is ripe for the two nations to restore diplomatic relations. 

Pakistani Prime Minister Huseyn Shaheed Suhrawardy arrives in Japan 
for a week’s visit at the invitation of the Japanese Government. 

The “Soya” and “Umitaka Maru” carrying Japan’s Antarctic Expedition team 
return safely to Tokyo. 

The Socialist delegation to Peking returns to Tokyo. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry announces that the 
average production index for Japan’s mining and manufacturing industry in 
1956 showed an increase of 23.9% over the previous fiscal year, standing at 
242.7% of the 1950 figure. 

Japanese Charge d’Affaires in Washington Shimoda Takezd submits a re- 
quest to the U.S. Government to suspend the forthcoming nuclear bomb 
tests in Nevada. 


Approximately two million workers in festive mood turn out for rallies 
throughout the nation to celebrate Japan’s 28th May Day. 

Prime Minister Kishi officially informs Liberal-Democratic Party leaders 
that no cabinet reshuffle will be effected until after his return from the 
United States. 
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The Foreign Office instructs Ambassador Kadowaki in Moscow to file a 
protest with the Soviet Government over an incident on April 24th, in which 
eight Japanese fishing vessels were ordered to leave a fishing ground off the 
East Siberian coast under threat of seizure, despite the fact that they were 
operating well outside the 12-mile Russian offshore boundary. 

The Tokyo International Trade Fair opens with 27 nations participating. 
Ninety thousand items are on exhibit in the biggest fair ever held in Japan. 

President Eugene Black of the World Bank arrives in Tokyo on a trip to 
make a first-hand survey of Japan’s economy and to discuss with Govern- 
ment and business leaders the possibility of loans to Japanese industry. 

The Policy Board of the Bank of Japan decides to raise the official interest 
rate by Y0.002 to ¥0.023 per ¥100 per day (from 7.665% to 8.395% yearly) 
effective from May 8, in order to curb the recent sharp increase in imports, 
which has resulted in a conspicuous decline in Japan’s foreign currency 
holdings. 

Prices of stocks on the Tokyo and Osaka exchanges begin to fall sharply. 

The Government announces the disciplinary measures to be taken against 
government enterprise workers for wild-cat strikes launched by them in 
March. 

Soviet Ambassador Ivan F. Tevosyan calls on Prime Minister Kishi and 
informs him of the Soviet Union’s rejection of Japan’s recent appeal for 
suspension of Soviet nuclear experiments. He repeats the Russian proposi- 
tion that Japan and the Soviet Union jointly call for a total ban on nuclear 
tests. 

The National Railway Workers’ Union orders a two-day “strike” in the 
form of workshop rallies ranging from one to three hours in protest against 
the Government’s disciplinary measures. 

A three-day joint conference of the Japan and U.S. Atomic Industrial Forums 
opens in Tokyo, attended by 350 participants from the U.S. and Japanese 
forums and 56 observers from 12 Asian nations. 

The Japanese Government, in its reply to a Soviet proposal for a joint 
appeal to stop nuclear experiments, states that the time is not ripe for 
making such a joint appeal. 

25 Japanese physicists, including Nobel Prize winner Dr. Yukawa Hideki, 
issue a statement supporting the so-called Goettingen Declaration in which 
West German scientists called for a ban on atomic weapons. 

Finance Minister Ikeda and World Bank President Eugene Black discuss 
World Bank loans to Japan’s transport, power and iron and steel industries. 
Britain detonates her first hydrogen bomb in the Christmas Island area. 
Many students demonstrate in front of the British Embassy in Tokyo to 

protest against the British H-bomb test. 

The Foreign Office instructs Ambassador Nishi Haruhiko in London to 
file a protest with the British Government against the British thermonuclear 
test explosion at Christmas Island. 

U.S. Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson orders the Far East Command 
not to turn over to the Japanese courts for trial SP/3 William S. Girard, 
accused of having shot and killed a Japanese woman collecting spent car- 
tridges on a firing range. 

A 10-man Soviet goodwill mission headed by Mikhail V. Nestorov, Presi- 
dent of the Soviet Chamber of Commerce, arrives in Tokyo. 

Protocols on the re-establishment of diplomatic relations between Japan 
and Poland are exchanged in Warsaw. 
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The 26th Diet closes after a 15l-day session. 

Prime Minister Kishi leaves Tokyo on a 14-day tour of six Southeast Asian 
nations. Prior to his departure he names State Minister Ishii Mitsujird Deputy 
Prime Minister. Ishii will be acting Prime Minister during Prime Minister 
Kishi’s absence. 

Prime Minister Kishi arrives in Rangoon on a three-day visit and confers 
with Burmese Prime Minister U Nu. 

Asakai Kéichiré, newly appointed Ambassador to the United States, leaves 
Tokyo for Washington to assume his new post. 

Soviet Ambassador Ivan F. Tevosyan presents a Soviet memorandum to 
the Japanese Government rejecting the Japanese proposal of May 10th call- 
ing for a ban on nuclear tests. 

Presidents of nine electric power companies decide to establish an atomic 
power development company with a view to increasing Japan’s power supply 
through installation of two atomic power reactors by 1962 at a cost of 
¥50,000 million. 

Prime Minister Kishi arrives in New Delhi. 

The “Kéan Maru” arrives in Maizuru with the 16th group of repatriates 
from Communist China. 

Prime Minister Kishi arrives in Karachi. 

The U.S. Defense Department announces a plan to reduce U.S. military 
personnel in Formosa. 

Prime Minister Kishi and Pakistani Prime Minister Huseyn Suhrawardy 
sign a Japan-Pakistan Cultural Agreement. 

The first shipment of American enriched uranium arrives in Tokyo. It 
will fuel an atomic experimental reactor at the Atomic Energy Research 
Institute at TOkai-Mura near Mito City, Ibaragi Prefecture. 

The General Electric Corporation proposes to construct a 185,000-kilowatt 
atomic power reactor for Japan. 

Prime Minister Kishi arrives in Colombo. 

The United States starts a new series of nuclear bomb tests in the Nevada 
Desert. The Japanese Foreign Office expresses its “regret.” 

The Atomic Energy Commission decides on a basic program for atomic 
power development for fiscal 1957. 

The Transportation Ministry completes drawing up of its 13th post-war 
shipbuilding program which call for construction of 46 ship aggregating 
414,675 tons. 

The British Government announces that it has decided to go ahead on 
its own and relax restrictions on trade with Communist China. 

Prime Minister Kishi arrives in Bangkok. 

The Japanese Government announces that it will try to mediate between 
Britain and the United States on the issue of relaxation of trade with Com- 
munist China. 

Britain detonates a second hydrogen bomb at the Christmas Island thermo- 
nuclear testing grounds. 
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